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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE PHILADELPHIA 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 


Joun L. Haney, Principal 


The Central High School of Phila- 
delphia is the oldest public high school 
in the city, founded in 1836, shortly 
after the establishment of the public 
school system. It is now a large cosmo- 
politan high school of 3245 students. 
The guidance work is in the hands of a 
committee of the faculty, consisting of 
the Chairman, Secretary, School Li- 
brarian, and nine other members of the 
faculty. This Committee has the co- 
operation of four other groups: 


1. The faculty as a whole, who rep- 
resent in their training and ex- 
perience over fifty vocations. 

2. The alumni, who frequently ad- 
vise students sent to them and also 
help to secure part-time and per- 
manent work for students. 

3. Coédperating agencies, such as the 
White-Williams Foundation and 
the Junior Employment Service of 
the Board of Public Education. 


4. The State Department of Public 
Instruction. 


The Guidance Program of the school 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. Counseling. Every day at the 
close of school one or more members of 
the Guidance Committee interview 
students and parents in the Vocational 
Guidance room. The teachers are re- 
quested to refer to these counselors any 
cases coming to their attention which 
call for vocational guidance. All stu- 
dents of the first half of the tenth year 
are interviewed. Seniors before leaving 
school are also given individual guid- 
ance, particularly with reference to 
placement. The counselor has the op- 
portunity of securing the judgment of 
the rest of the faculty and, in partic- 
ular, of the other members of the Com- 
mittee, at fortnightly meetings. 

2. Placement. The Secretary of the 
Committee has charge of the part-time 
and summer placement. A special em- 
ployment counselor devotes his time 
for several months each year to finding 
openings for the graduating class. 








This counselor is engaged during the 
remainder of his time in securing co- 
operative employment for seniors in the 
Industrial Department. 

3. Class in Occupations. A course in 
Ninth Year Vocational Civics is given 
by the History Department. 

4. Psychological Tests and Medical 
Examinations. These are given when- 
ever necessary. Seniors in particular 
avail themselves of the opportunity to 
take intelligence tests. 

5. Student Council Lecture Cvurse. 
The Student Council recently circu- 
lated throughout the school petitions 
for talks on vocations, to find out what 
subjects were of interest and how many 
students were desirous of having in- 
formal, intimate conferences with lead- 
ers in the various vocations. 

6. Publicity. Notices of placement 
openings, Civil Service examinations, 
and other matters of vocational inter- 
est are posted frequently. 

7. Information about Occupations. 
The school library has a special Voca- 
tional Guidance Section. A_ bulletin 
was published in November, 1924, con- 
taining studies on bookkeeping, chem- 
istry, civil'engineering, and a list of the 
guidance material in the Barnwell Li- 
brary of the school. - 

8. Extra-Curriculum Guidance Ac- 
tivities. There are thirty or more clubs 
which give very practical incidental 
guidance. — M. Davip HorrmMan 


PHILADELPHIA HIGH SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


Jessie E. ALLEN, Principal 


The work in the Philadelphia High 
School for Girls is directed by a com- 
mittee, of which there is a representa- 
tive from each department in the 
school. Individual work with students 
is carried on largely by section ad- 
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visers. The committee holds weekly 
conferences with students wishing spe- 
cial information or assistance in voca- 
tional problems. Information is made 
available to advisers and students by 
giving vocational literature a special 
place in the school library. A bulletin 
board for the purpose of arousing in- 
terest in the choice of a vocation is kept 
in a main corridor, and is arranged by 
the various departments in succession, 
each stressing opportunities along its 
particular line. 

Home visiting in this school is in 
charge of a committee of three teachers, 
who give their free periods to this 
work. In addition to general visits, 
calls are made upon the parents of all 
first-year girls. The calls, as a rule, 
have been accepted appreciatively and 
have led to better understanding in the 
placement of pupils in the school 
courses open to them. If students find 
their right places at once, valuable 
time is saved and consequent discour- 
agement avoided. We have a commit- 
tee composed of several members of 
the faculty who at the beginning of the 
year canvass the retail stores for op- 
portunities. In order to fill these op- 
portunities when they occur, each ad- 
viser in the school makes a list of girls 
desiring employment in her group. In 
this way we are able to recommend a 
girl when the opportunity arises. 

MARGARETTA ATKINSON 
F. IrnENE STEELE 


KENSINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


BevuiaH A. Fenmore, Principal 


1. The Principal. To her are re- 
ported the names of all girls who for 
any reason need special attention. The 
principal consults with her school coun- 
selor in regard to these students. In 
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bringing about satisfactory adjust- 
ments any or all of the following may 
be made use of. 

2. School Counselor. The school is 
fortunate in having the full time of a 
counselor. Her salary is paid by an 
outside agency, but she is an integral 
part of the school life. Her specific 
duty is the intensive study of problem 
cases. She codperates not only with the 
school but with the various social 
agencies in the city. 

3. School Physician. To her the 
principal refers all health problems. 
The physician has a nurse assistant, 
whose chief duty is to supervise the 
carrying out of the doctor’s orders. 

4. Group Sponsors. There is a 
teagher sponsor appointed by the prin- 
cipal for each entering class. This 
teacher remains in charge for the four 
years which the class spends in the 
school. Her work lies chiefly in the 
care of attendance records. She inter- 
views girls in connection with absence, 
etc., and endeavors to ascertain the 
cause. 

5. Section Advisers. Each class is 
divided into “sections” of about thirty 
girls. The section meets with the stu- 
dent adviser for a longer or shorter 
period each day. The student adviser 
is responsible for the morale of her 
class. It is her duty to report to the 
principal any girls who, in her judg- 
ment, require special help. 

6. Psychologist. The head of the 
science department is qualified for the 
work of psychological examinations 
and gives group tests, or individual 
tests, as the principal requests. 

7. Committee on College Entrance, 
etc. To this committee the principal 
refers girls who ask for special informa- 
tion in regard to specific college en- 
trance requirements. 

8. Student Activities Sponsors. Two 
teachers are appointed by the principal 
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to this office. In addition to their gen- 
eral supervision of student activities, 
they confer with the principal in regard 
to individual students and their fitness 
for office or other responsibilities. 

— Extmrra Lopor 


NORTHEAST HIGH SCHOOL 


Gerorce F. Srrap.ine, Principal 


Northeast High School was for the 
first twenty-four years of its exist- 
ence the Northeast Manual Training 
School, and its definite vocational 
trends and traditions still persist. The 
teachers, not only in the trade shops 
but in other departments as well, are 
men of practical experience in their 
fields. They keep in touch with the 
trends and opportunities in their for- 
mer trades. The information thus se- 
cured is passed on to their students in 
the course of discussions in classrooms, 
or in private conversation. To these 
teachers, with their definite knowledge 
of the boy’s capacities gained by shop 
and classroom contacts, there fre- 
quently come opportunities to place 
boys in positions. These teachers are 
able to perform an efficient though un- 
organized placement service. 

Our placement service is further in- 
creased by the coédperation of the 
Junior Employment Service of the 
Board of Public Education. At least 
two days a week, oftener if necessary, 
one of its employment counselors is at 
the.school for the purpose of issuing 
preliminary working certificate blanks, 
interviewing our seniors, and placing 
at the disposal of our boys such avail- 
able opportunities for employment as 
will, in his judgment, meet their capa- 
cities and needs. He has also taken a 
great interest in trying to decrease the 
number of drop-outs, in which service 
he has been very successful. Where he 
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has detected educational problems in 
his conferences with boys he has re- 
ferred these to the principal or to the 
teachers concerned. Where he has de- 
tected social problems, or problems of 
personal maladjustment, he has re- 
ferred the cases to the school counselor. 

For three and one-half years the 
White-Williams Foundation had a 
counselor at work in our school. When 
this service was withdrawn in Feb- 
ruary, 1925, it was felt that the work 
must be continued, since it had been a 
most valuable addition to our resources 
for the handling of problem boys. One 
of our teaching staff, trained for the 
service by the White-Williams Founda- 
tion, is continuing the work, with a 
part-time teaching roster. 

Our school is located in the great 
manufacturing center of the north- 
eastern part of the city. Many of the 
boys come from the homes of industrial 
workers, and their high school educa- 
tion is provided for by sacrifice in those 
homes. As a result we find many sup- 
plementing the family income by their 
own part-time work. A third of our 
boys are thus employed, with an aver- 
age income of $5.44 a week. Many of 
the jobs have been secured for them by 
the school counselor. In some needy 
cases scholarship aid is granted, to a 
maximum of $6.00 a week. 

The educational guidance of the 
school has been the result of growth. 
It has arisen out of the work of certifi- 
cation from Northeast to colleges and 
other institutions. This has led to defi- 
nite effort toward guidance for college. 
During the first two years little is done. 
The boys have chosen their courses 
when they were in the elementary 
schools or junior high schools, and 
most of them are not yet interested in 
college plans. Many of them drop out 
of school before they reach the third 
year. In the third year, and through 


the rest of the course, definite guidance 
is given in groups. This is usually done 
in the English classes, through occa- 
sional announcements in the school 
Bulletin, and through individual con- 
ferences with the counselor. More than 
300 certificates to other institutions are 
issued each year. The number and 
content of these certificates increase 
from year to year. 


SOUTH PHILADELPHIA HIGH 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Lucy L. W. Wutson, Principal 


The South Philadelphia High School 
for Girls is a large city high school 
drawing its students chiefly from the 
foreign colonies so closely adjacent to 
it. More than half our school popula- 
tion is Jewish and a fifth is Italian. In 
any school a program of vocational and 
educational guidance is important; but 
in our school, where the students can- 
not usually turn to their_parents for 
help and advice because of their igno- 
rance of their community, its customs, 
and its resources, such a program has 
always been an essential. 

Our aim is to direct all children who 
come to the school to the sort of train- 
ing best suited to their needs, training 
which will develop their personalities 
most fully and will enable them to earn 
a comfortable living at work in which 
they can give satisfaction and find 
pleasure. High school education with 
its many limitations is not the best 
training, nor even a possible training, 
for many students who report to us. 
At the same time we believe that these 
students have become our responsi- 
bility. Consequently, the, training we 
offer must be as flexible as possible to 
meet the various demands made upon 
it; and when we cannot meet those 
demands, we endeavor to direct these 
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students to a more suitable kind of 
training. 

In carrying out this program we 
need, first of all, a thorough knowl- 
edge of the individual student, not 
only in school but also in his home en- 
vironment; second, a knowledge of 
training and employment resources of 
the community, together with contact 
with these means of help; and third, 
sufficient flexibility within the school to 
care for the great majority of entrants. 
Consequently, although the guidance 
program is one in which all of our teach- 
ers are concerned, each one in daily 
contact with her home-room’ group, 
there are three school counselors freed 
from teaching duties. One gives her 
full time to visiting and psychological 
testing, another gives her time to em- 
ployment work and special vocational 
counseling, and the third makes out the 
master roster for the school and sanc- 
tions the numerous adjustments in in- 
dividual rosters which are necessary. 

The school visitor goes to the home 
of each entering student, recording for 
future reference a brief family history. 
We have found it impossible to give 
practical advice to any pupil except as 
we considered her a member of her 
family group. The financial and edu- 
cational resources of the family, the 
aims of the parents for this particular 
child, and their attitude toward her 
education are all invaluable pieces of 
information in discussing with a girl 
the problem of her educational and vo- 
cational future. 

Much information can be gleaned as 
to a girl’s ability to benefit by a high 
school education from her achievement 
records. These records do not always 
give a true picture. The girl who sells 
in her father’s store until midnight, and 
then rises at 6.30 to arrange the show 
window and clean the store before 
starting for school, can scarcely be held 


up to her highest standard. At other 
times poor health or lack of interest 
stand in the way. Where doubt arises 
as to the cause of failure, we use the 
record of individual psychological tests 
as a basis for a recommendation. Espe- 
cially difficult cases are referred to the 
clinic of the Department of Special Edu- 
cation or to the clinic of the University 
of Pennsylvania for a more thorough 
testing than we have time to give. 

Our school offers a one-year course 
preparing a girl for routine office work. 
Only those girls who have proved 
themselves incapable of work of high 
school grade are admitted to it. A past 
record of failure, plus a psychological 
test, proves their eligibility. Neverthe- 
less, all girls admitted must be capable 
of training along these lines and must 
also be willing to take the course. Thus 
far the course has most successfully 
avoided the stigma of being dubbed a 
“‘dummies’ course.” That it is hard to 
enter, and that special permission must 
be secured for entrance, have induced 
many bright girls to seek entrance, 
girls who cannot complete a four-year 
training course. This extension course 
adds to the flexibility of our school pro- 
gram, which has always been organized 
on the basis of an individual roster for 
each girl and promotion by subject. 

Many of our girls who should receive 
high school training would be unable to 
do so without financial assistance. 
Sometimes such a girl must be cared 
for by a scholarship. More than nine- 
teen hundred dollars was paid out in 
amounts of from two to five dollars a 
week in 1925. A scholarship is not 
given if the need can be met by a part- 
time job. Through our employment 
bureau work is secured for Saturdays, 
and for after-school and vacation 
periods. Girls recommended for a posi- 
tion must measure up to a certain 
standard in appearance, manner, and, 
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character, because it is only as our appli- 
cants prove better than those secured 
from other sources that employers 
will call upon us for help. Holding 
up these standards gives opportunity 
for training in dress, manners, and gen- 
eral appearance — a type of training 
sadly needed in a school whose popula- 
tion is chiefly of foreign extraction. 

Not only part-time work is sought 
for our girls but also permanent em- 
ployment. As a rule, girls under six- 
teen who drop out of school are sent to 
the Junior Employment Service for 
help, but our graduates we care for our- 
selves. An application is filed for each 
girl in the graduating class, whether 
she is seeking employment or going on 
to another school. This means that 
each member of the class is interviewed 
at least once to discuss her future plans. 
Girls who want employment are placed 
as far as possible in the type of work 
they desire. Six months after place- 
ment follow-up cards are sent to the 
employees and then to the employers. 
In this way we try to help the young 
worker in her early working experi- 
ences, and from information secured 
from employers to improve our course 
of training. 

Our vocational work is concentrated 
on our entering and graduating classes 
as groups, although individual work is 
done with those who want to drop out 
of school, those who fail in their school 
work, and those who seek advice of 
their own free will. To the entering 
class is given a course in vocational 
civics. This is made as practical as 
possible, with the idea of opening up 
new vocational possibilities to a group 
whose ideas are usually limited to 
the commercial and teaching fields. 
Through this course we hope to retain 
some in high school who might other- 
wise leave for business college or im- 
mediate employment. Others, we hope, 


will make a wiser choice of high school 
subjects because of it, taking such stud- 
ies as will best prepare them for their 
chosen vocation. — ANNA W. Nock 


WEST PHILADELPHIA HIGH 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Cuares C. Heyt, Principal 


Along with other parts of the public 
school system of Philadelphia, the 
West Philadelphia High School for 
Boys is engaging in vocational guid- 
ance so far as overcrowded conditions 
permit. The guidance work is in the 
hands of a committee composed of 
three faculty members. This commit- 
tee has two distinct methods of proce- 
dure according to the type of boy who 
is being advised. 

The first type usually has a more or 
less defined objective. Having ascer- 
tained this fact, the committee places 
at the disposal of the boys in question 
all possible information bearing on this 
objective, with the idea of further 
arousing the interest of the boy or of 
directing his energies into other chan- 
nels, should he find himself unadapted 
to his objective. In this class are the 
boys who want to go to college. They 
have a fairly well defined plan and 
sometimes know just what profession 
they wish to enter. In their case the 
committee studies college entrance re- 
quirements and advises them how 
much preparation they need and sug- 
gests to them the schools where they 
can most profitably spend their time. 
To this class also belong those boys 
who have had some experience in work 
after school hours, and their number is 
by no means inconsiderable. This ex- 
perience usually serves as a forecast of 
the conditions they must face when 
they leave school. Its results are ap- 
parent in two directions. If a boy hap- 
pens to work at something that he 
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likes, his interest is already aroused 
and he will want to learn more and 
more about that activity. If, on the 
other hand, boys do not like the work 
in which they have had experience out- 
side of school hours, the committee is 
keen to note this fact and will endeavor 
to recommend more congenial work. 

The class of boys who are most in 
need of guidance are those who have no 
definite plans for the future, who have 
been two, three, or even four years in 
high school and have not thought of 
how they will make a living after they 
leave high school. For those who have 
manifested no interest in any trade or 
profession the Guidance Committee, 
through conferences with these boys, 
attempts to arouse their interest in 
some phase of work that will meet their 
natural aptitudes. Our committee re- 
ceives most cordial coéperation from 
the members of the faculty in counsel- 
ing on occupational subjects. 

In connection with guidance work 
our school maintains a placement ser- 
vice for boys who desire employment 
after graduation, for part-time work, 
and also for those who because of eco- 
nomic necessity are compelled to leave 
school. Our committee is in touch with 
the employment bureaus of large com- 
mercial and industrial plants in Phila- 
delphia. It also has direct contact with 
the Rotary Club and the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce. These, to- 
gether with the connection with the 
Junior Employment Service of West 
Philadelphia, make our placement ser- 
vice quite efficient —Cuar.ues F. Dapp 


WILLIAM PENN HIGH SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


Wuu1am F. Gray, Principal 


The William Penn High School is a 
cosmopolitan high school of over 3000 
students with a large influx of foreign 


born and first generation Americans. 
The day the pupil enters the school her 
guidance begins. She comes from the 
grammar school with an academic rec- 
ord and her score in the Philadelphia 
Group Intelligence Test, which places 
her in one of three classes, rapid, me- 
dium, or slow progress. Besides this 
division the students are divided into 
groups averaging about forty-five, each 
group under the guidance of a teacher 
known as a “student adviser.’’ Student 
advisers meet their groups at stated 
periods each week to discuss school 
problems. The advisers are responsible 
for the attendance and academic rec- 
ords of their groups, and for reaching 
each girl for the social and academic 
organization of the school. As far as 
possible an attempt is made to keep the 
same adviser for the unit throughout 
the school course. This cannot be ac- 
complished always, as the groups 
change through failures in promotion, 
changes in courses, etc. At a desig- 
nated time during the first two weeks 
of residence in the school each girl fills 
out a questionnaire, called a “ guidance 
sheet.’ This, when finished, gives a 
picture of the family, the home, and the 
general tendencies of the child. After 
these sheets are written the home of 
each child is visited by a member of the 
guidance department. 

A course in vocational civics is given 
to the Freshman class. There are 
twenty lectures, one a week, each given 
by a person who is successful in her 
chosen vocation. The speaker is asked 
to follow a tentative outline covering 
the following phases: 


1. Nature of the particular piece of 
work. 

2. Preparation necessary. 

3. Necessary characteristics of the 
successful worker. 

4. Demand for workers. 
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5. Remuneration. 

6. Opportunities for advancement. 
The weekly lessons following the lecture 
are used for elaboration and discussion. 
In addition to this, each student is re- 
quired to look up similar information 
in regard to ten different occupations 
and write a brief summary of each. 
Before the close of the term each pupil 
writes a paper on ‘One Opportunity.”’ 
At the completion of the freshman year 
an intelligence test is given to the class. 
The intelligence quotient resulting from 
this test, plus the academic records 
earned during the year, gives the basis 
for the reclassification of the students. 
At this point the guidance counselor 
can function most helpfully in attempt- 
ing better to place the misfits. 

At any time during the school year 
student advisers of any girls report to 
the Guidance Office pupils who need 
special assistance. The interviews 
which follow reveal many different 
problems. As a result courses are 
changed, rosters are planned anew, 
physicians or psychologists are called 
upon for aid. Some are just personal 
service cases, calling principally for 
sympathetic interest during a critical 
period. Where financial assistance is 
needed scholarships are awarded, part- 
time employment is secured for the 
child, or perhaps other members of the 
family are assisted in finding employ- 
ment. Where it is impossible for a girl 
to accomplish high school work, she is 
taken from the regular class and placed 
in a special group known as a readjust- 
ment group. This must be done with 
the consent of the parents, as these 
girls can never expect to receive the 
diploma of the school. In cases of girls 
over sixteen who cannot carry high 
school work, the attempt is made to 
place them in lines of work which they 
are capable of doing. At the comple- 
tion of each school term every teacher 


is asked to rate her pupils on certain 
character phases, the grades being 
identical with those given for scholastic 
accomplishments. They are urged to 
supplement this rating by helpful com- 
ments. These records are made on the 
reverse side of the organization cards 
and are very valuable in advising for 
schools of higher learning, in assisting 
in the choice of a vocation, and in 
placement. 

During the senior year each prospec- 
tive graduate is interviewed in the 
Guidance Office. Scholarships and 
part-time employment are frequently 
secured for those who need financial 
assistance to make a college education 
possible. The Principal and Cabinet 
of the school interview and certify 
those students who are planning for 
college and normal school. A special 
“College and Normal School Commit- 
tee’”’ keeps in touch with this group 
throughout the high school course. For 
the girls who wish employment after 
graduation this final interview, plus the 
scholastic record the pupil has earned, 
plus the character records, plus the im- 
pression she has made during her four 
years with us as a desirable or non- 
desirable member of the community, 
makes it possible to do a satisfactory 
piece of placement work through the 
guidance office. Before leaving us these 
girls are given intimate talks on office 
deportment, proper business dress, and 
relations of the employer and the em- 
ployee. 

Our graduates come back to us for 
subsequent placement and for further 
advice. They are particularly inter- 
ested in the most recent graduates, and 
many of them “mother” younger girls 
by taking them into their own offices as 
assistants. One follow-up question- 
naire is sent to all graduates and meets 
with a general response. 

— Henriette 8. Poiitock 
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THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


JAY COOKE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Oscar Gerson, Principal 


The Cooke Junior High School is 
situated in a prosperous residential sec- 
tion, where the majority of the parents 
are greatly interested in the welfare of 
their children. This of course helps to 
simplify our vocational problem to a 
great extent. Every child, however, is 
given a course in vocational civics. Ap- 
plied vocational guidance takes the 
following forms: 

1. Finding suitable jobs for after 
school and Saturday in order to enable 
some children to remain in school. 

2. Persuading some children to re- 
main in school who have no good rea- 
son for leaving. 

3. Steering those who are leaving to 
suitable positions and to evening courses 
of instruction in their particular fields. 

Our system of an adviser for each 
section is a great factor in vocational 
guidance. The children naturally take 
their vocational problems to their ad- 
viser, who can help them formulate 
suitable plans. The club activities, too, 
are very helpful, in that they enable 
the children to find their own strong 
and weak points and also to do a 
greater amount of work in the subjects 
in which they are most interested. 


WARREN G. HARDING JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Epwin Y. Montanye, Principal 


The Harding Junior High opened in 
October, 1924, with a definite intention 
to provide as adequately as possible for 
group and individual guidance. A plan 
was adopted by which one of the teach- 
ers was given a reduced teaching roster, 


the major part of her time being de- 
voted to educational, occupational, and 
ethical guidance. 

The Philadelphia Group Intelligence 
Test was the basis for class organiza- 
tion into three ability groups. These 
classes were made up of pupils from six 
elementary schools, representing four 
geographical areas of rather highly lo- 
calized racial and occupational heritage 
and tradition. This became Problem 
I for observation and investigation. 
Problem II was a natural outgrowth, 
the establishment of a plan by which 
each teacher would become a counselor 
for his or her own advisory group. 
Problem III was the establishment of 
community contacts. 

Reference has been made to local 
occupational and racial characteristics. 
Just how large a factor this is can be 
shown through the results of a ques- 
tionnaire given to one grade. It may 
be considered typical. In Group I the 
foreign born percentage was 28 per 
cent; in Group II, 43 per cent; in 
Group III, 51 per cent. Of this, Poland 
was represented by the highest per- 
centage, 6 per cent in Group I, 11 per 
cent in Group II, 19 per cent in Group 
lil. From the opening of the school 
until the end of the semester, a period 
of four months, sixty-four pupils left 
for their first positions. Sixty per cent 
of this number were of Polish descent. 
In most cases the “‘may go to work at 
fourteen” had been turned by the par- 
ents into “‘must work at fourteen.” 
Genuine economic necessity was evi- 
denced only occasionally. Many had 
completed only grade six, with no plan 
for the future either as to education or 
occupation. 

For those remaining in school the 
first step was to develop what might be 
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called a “junior high school sense,” for 
this type of school was entirely new in 
the locality. The counselor, in conjunc- 
tion with the principal, prepared sug- 
gestive outlines for use by teachers 
during advisory periods. Ability group- 
ing afforded opportunity for adapta- 
tion of subject matter and methods of 
presentation. Records of club choices 
were kept, to be considered in the light 
of try-out courses for the discovery of 
special talents or difficulties. Analysis 
of the questionnaire before mentioned 
showed that while a considerable num- 
ber had preferences regarding future 
employment, they were often ill-ad- 
vised. 

For those pupils seeking employment 
a special form has been made, to be 
filled out by the adviser. This serves a 
twofold purpose. It directs attention 
to certain information that advisers 
should aim to have about all of their 
pupils — health, mental ability, diffi- 
culties, talents, interests, plans for the 
future, home conditions — as help or 
hindrance in the achievement of their 
objections. The counselor, on inter- 
viewing the pupil, makes additions as 
advisable and passes the record on to 
the employment supervisor, who can 
then be of greater help to the pupil 
seeking placement. Related to this was 
the inauguration of a school code, aim- 
ing to establish standards for self- 
measurement of school citizenship and 
ethical character. 

The Harding School was particu- 
larly fortunate in having begun its 
work with the help of the junior em- 
ployment supervisor of the district. To 
this coérdination, growing steadily 
stronger, is due much of the success 
in establishing community contacts. 
There existed already a Joint Confer- 
ence for Community Work, made up of 
representatives of the various welfare 
organizations working in that part of 


the city. The counselor, on invitation, 
told what the school was trying to do. 
One of the results was an individual 
gift of a scholarship. An experiment 
which proved highly successful began 
through bringing together in the school 
a group of Polish mothers. A worker 
from the International Institute talked 
to the mothers in Polish, making known 
the aims and ideals of the school and the 
value of education as training for future 
work. 

The locality is one of numerous 
highly specialized industries. A plan 
for bringing to pupils occupational in- 
formation from those actually success- 
ful in these industries is being worked 
out. Included with the invitation to a 
speaker is a suggestive outline, corre- 
lating education with vocation and 
emphasizing the importance not only 
of being able to work, but of being able 
to work well.— Mary R. Catan 

Ruta M. Lewis 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Emma V. THomas-TinpA., Principal 


Vocational guidance in the Holmes 
Junior High School is given through 
its courses of study, especially English 
and civics, shop training and experi- 
ences, club activities, life contacts, and 
vocational guidance literature. 

The English Department aims, 
through its courses of study, to arouse 
interest in vocational topics, to moti- 
vate inquiry and research, and to de- 
velop judgment in selecting vocational 
courses and life occupations through 
assigning pertinent vocational topics 
for oral and written composition. The 
Department of Social Studies is not un- 
mindful of vocational training in the 
seventh and eighth years, but in the 
ninth year it makes a distinct feature of 
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vocational civics and strongly empha- 
sizes vocational guidance. 

The vocational course is planned by 
the Philadelphia Director of Voca- 
tional Training, while the assistant 
director periodically inspects the work. 
The shops are never idle and the splen- 
did coéperative spirit existing between 
shop instructors, school faculty, and 
the student body has made possible 
real achievements. Club activities of 
an occupational character give oppor- 
tunities for supplementary vocational 
experiences. Every effort is made to 
correlate the shop activities with these 
club activities. The correlation with 
the Blue Print Club is self-explanatory. 
The Know Your City Club affiliates 
with the vocational clubs when visits 
are made to industrial plants. The In- 
ventors Club, under the auspices of the 
History Department, works with voca- 
tional clubs in Grade Forums when 
educational films, portraying great in- 
ventions and their influences upon 
daily living, noted industrial plants, 
and their activities, etc., are thrown 
upon the screen. 

Life contacts are given through the 
following mediums: Visits to industrial 
plants, aids to vocational visualization 
(films and slides), and pertinent ad- 
dresses by prominent business men. 
The English and Industrial Arts De- 
partments are brought into intimate 
contact in Grade Forums, when master 
workmen discuss their crafts and show 
the present-day need of intelligent 
workers. Vocational guidance litera- 
ture is placed upon the shelves of the 
school library under the care of the 
Library Club. 

Vocational guidance is carried on 
also by the home room counselor in the 
personal guidance period. The inti- 
mate relationship during this period is 
conducive of confidence and should be 
an efficient aid in impelling self-anal- 


ysis on the part of the child and in 
furnishing vital information to teach- 
ers in their work of pupil guidance. 
This personal service is splendidly fur- 
thered by our social worker, who 
studies the special case intensively, 
visits the home, and through her sym- 
pathy wins the confidence of both child 
and parent. When students must 
leave we follow them as best we can, 
despite the fact that we have no regu- 
lar teacher to whom we can assign such 
duties. 


JOHN PAUL JONES JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Harriet J. Link, Principal 


1. School Counselor 


This is the ambitious title given one 
of the regular teachers of the school 
who is relieved of student advisory 
duty and.given three periods (in addi- 
tion to the five regularly allowed) for 
the purpose of coéperating with the 
school attendance officer in looking up 
special cases requiring immediate ac- 
tion and special consideration. For in- 
stance, when a promising student an- 
nounces his or her intention of leaving, 
this worker makes a hom: visit, tries to 
make clear to the home the advantages 
of keeping the child in school, or where 
this in her judgment is clearly impos- 
sible, she gives parents and child advice 
as to the best means of continuing the 
child’s education in continuation school, 
night schools, etc. Records of these 
Visits are kept on file. 

The school feels itself seriously 
handicapped by reason of having no 
properly trained individual to give 
full-time service to this important 
work of guidance. There is a class of 
pupils of low intelligence who cannot 
be interested in any of the serious work 
of the school, no matter what course 
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adjustments are made. These boys and 
girls, in the writer’s opinion, should be 
encouraged to go to work before habits 
of laziness are established. Again, 
pupils who get into temporary diffi- 
culty at home or at school need the 
most careful guidance. A hasty, un- 
wise decision to leave school prema- 
turely may blight a child’s entire 
career. In almost every case a home 
visit is necessary to bring about a wise 
adjustment. Under present conditions 
only the most critical cases can be 
handled. 


2. Vocational Guidance Instruction 


This is a course specially planned for 
the most difficult group of boys and 
girls in the school, known as the X—10 
group. This class is made up for the 
most part of pupils who through lack 
of interest and indifference failed in the 
first term’s work of the junior high 
school. Interviews with each of these 
pupils showed that they were simply 
“marking time” until they could be 
legally released from the requirement 
of attending school. Into this group 
were also placed from time to time 
those ‘temporary visitors’’ transferred 
from continuation school by reason of 
revocation of working certificates or the 
loss of jobs for other reasons. Many of 
the members of this group, needless to 
add, were of the distinctly disciplinary 
type. 

After consultation with pupils, teach- 
ers, and principal, a special course was 
devised for this class, planned on the 
unit basis, with emphasis upon shop 
work (home economics for the girls) 
and junior business training in lieu of 
mathematics and part of the English 
work. In addition, two periods a week 
are devoted to carefully planned voca- 
tional instruction, in which the trade 
and industrial opportunities are sur- 


veyed. Owing to the location of the 
school in the mill district of the city, 
special emphasis is placed upon the 
trades, with statistics of wages earned 
in each. Vocational relationships are 
charted by the class, and qualifications 
needed in the various lines of work are 
reviewed. Pupils chart for themselves 
the special qualities required in various 
callings, and check those they consider 
they already possess and also those 
they believe they can develop. 

After a complete survey of voca- 
tional opportunities, the pupils in the 
present class indicated their own choice 
of vocation, listing qualifications called 
for by the work of their choice. It is in- 
teresting to note that in spite of the su- 
perior advantages emphasized for the 
trades, a majority of the pupils indi- 
cated clerical work as their choice. In 
most cases these students showed no 
particular interest in the junior busi- 
ness training course given by a very 
enthusiastic and capable teacher. 


3. Group Guidance 


In the case of the boys who elect in 
9—A the industrial arts course, a com- 
mittee of the mechanic arts teachers 
review the past shop and mechanical 
drawing work of these pupils to pass 
upon their fitness, or lack of it, for this 
special type of work. Last term it was 
found that several students of a dis- 
tinctly “academic” turn of mind chose 
the industrial arts course. They are 
being advised to change their course, 
and to prevent a recurrence of similar 
unwise choices. The present group 
electing this course are being studied 
by the entire group of mechanic arts 
teachers. This group requires special 
consideration by reason of the difficulty 
involved in the case of those who might 
later elect to continue through high 
school or go to college. 
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4. Student Advisers 


The home-room or record teacher is 
the direct adviser of each pupil in the 
school. This teacher knows more in- 
timately than any other member of the 
faculty the strength and weakness of 
each pupil in the class. It is the duty of 
the student adviser to explain to the 
group the purpose and objective of each 
course offered by the school, and to 
offer such help as the student may need 
in making a decision. Where it be- 
comes evident that unwise selections 
are imminent, or where the student is 
found to be a misfit, the student ad- 
viser reports the matter to the office. 
Frequently the services of the school 
counselor are needed to make a home 
visit in order to set parents aright or to 
get their coéperation and consent. 


5. Junior Employment Officer 


Of the 1700 different pupils on the 
school’s roll since October 2, 1924, 266 
have left to go to work. A representa- 
tive of the Junior Employment Service 
comes to the school two days a week 
and interviews each one of these pupils, 
making inquiry as to the nature of the 
work to be undertaken, the fitness of 
the boy or girl for the work, from the 
health standpoint, and, where neces- 
sary, offering assistance in securing a 
suitable position. 


ROOSEVELT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Ciarence H. Carsack, Principal 


The Roosevelt Junior High School 
opened September, 1924, with an enroll- 
ment of 1400. The school is situated 
in one of the best residential sections 
of Philadelphia, the pupilage consist- 
ing of approximately 85 per cent of 
American born parents, 5 per cent Ital- 
ian, and 10 per cent colored. From the 


opening of the school to May 20th 
there were dropped from the rolls 249 
pupils. Of these, only 154 were dropped 
under the captions of “Over Legal 
Age” or “Secured Working Certifi- 
cate.”” The school increased in num- 
bers after September, the number on 
roll in May being 1575. When it is con- 
sidered that of these 154 cases that 
really constitute our problem of guid- 
ance, 50 represent pupils whom we 
never actually saw, they having been 
technically on our roll but having 
actually never appeared last Septem- 
ber, it can readily be realized that the 
vocational guidance in the Roosevelt 
has not required any great amount of 
administrative machinery. During the 
first term every child who applied for a 
working certificate was referred to the 
principal and interviewed by him, in 
most cases the child’s parent being 
present. With the new term one of the 
men of the faculty undertook to do this 
work and we also had visit us for one 
hour each week a representative of the 
Junior Employment Service. How- 
ever, we have planned a rather long 
look ahead and have endeavored to 
secure the names of children who ex- 
pect to be able to finish the work of 
next term (ending January, 1926). 
These names have been referred to the 
representative of the Junior Employ- 
ment Service who has agreed to give us 
one morning a week so that personal 
individual consultation with these 
pupils may result in better educational 
and vocational guidance. 

Two members of the faculty, a man 
and a woman, are planning to take 
work that will better fit them to deal 
with behavior cases. Beginning in 
September these two members of the 
faculty will be known as the Dean of 
Boys and the Dean of Girls and all be- 
havior cases will be adjusted by them. 
Frequently such cases result in voca- 
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tional placement so that these deans 
and the Junior Employment represen- 
tative will work hand in hand to fur- 
ther the efforts of the advisers of the 
school. This plan would seem to be 
sufficient to care for this particular 
phase of the work of the Roosevelt 
Junior High School. 


JOHN B. STETSON JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Wituam J. Lowrey, Principal 


In Stetson Junior High School we 
base our guidance program on the in- 
dividual differences of our students, as 
evidenced by their social life and prog- 
ress in studies and on standardized 
tests. Located in the industrial com- 
munity of Kensington, we offer them a 
study of common and local occupa- 
tions. In connection with this phase of 
our work we invite men and women 
who can give them a direct message 
from the outside of work very different 
from that offered by the neighboring 
manufactories. The Students’ Council 
takes care of many disciplinary and 
traffic problems of the school. All ser- 
vice is voluntary and an honor bar for 
good citizenship is a coveted possession. 

A variety of clubs gives our students 
an opportunity to discover their parti- 
ticular interest. Many of these clubs 
help to carry out school projects. Our 
Senior Play, for instance, involves 
practically every club. We place spe- 
cial emphasis on scholastic attainment. 
The students help maintain a scholar- 
ship fund for able pupils who would 
otherwise be forced to leave school. 
Prizes for accomplishment are offered 
in music, art, the languages, and out- 
standing evidence of good citizenship. 

We keep a cumulative record of 
every pupil. This record includes in- 
formation in regard to the pupil’s 


family history, health, social interests, 
and academic progress. These records 
are important for the right sort of 
guidance in junior high school. We are 
most fortunate in having a special at- 
tendance officer for the school, and the 
service two afternoons each week of an 
employment counselor. 
— Emma J. REVEILLE 


WILLIAM T. TILDEN JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Louis P. Hoyer, Principal 


Guidance work in the William T. 
Tilden Junior High School is carried on 
in three ways: First, through class ad- 
visers or record-keeping teachers; sec- 
ond, through a teacher designated to 
give one period per week to certain 
classes in vocational information; third, 
through the school counselor, who 
meets individuals and follows up in- 
dividual cases, where there is need of 
specific guidance in any of its phases. 

1. Home-room guidance. This is 
given to the students at a definite 
period each week, and is in addition to 
the short period before school that each 
teacher has with her record section. 
At this time matters of educational or 
moral guidance are brought up either 
by the teacher or by the class and 
thoroughly discussed. Selection of 
courses, attendance at summer school, 
and interpretations of report cards, are 
types of questions considered. In ad- 
dition there is a course of thirty lessons 
in which problems of the following na- 
ture are developed: 


1. What are we doing in Tilden 
Junior High? 

2. What is the content and what are 
the aims of the various curricula? 

3. What are some of the jobs open to 
boys and girls of junior high 
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school age and how are they re- 
lated to the courses at school? 

4. What are the essentials of char- 
acter that make for success? 

5. How should one go about hunting 
a job? 

6. What are some of the boys and 
girls who have left Tilden doing? 


2. Vocational Information. This 
course is given to 8B, 9A, and 9B 
classes. In the first two of these grades 
the non-professions are studied, while 
in 9B the time is devoted to the pro- 
fessions. The work is prepared before 
class time. Information is obtained 
from many sources, preferably from 
those actually engaged in the work. If 
this be impossible,information may be 
gotten from the library, and last of all 
from reference books. After the reci- 
tation each child completes his outline 
in a note book, which is collected and 
marked at least once, and oftener if 
possible, during a report period. No 
book is accepted unless every outline is 
complete and has at least one clipping 
illustrative of one of the six points of 
the outline. 

In our practical arts sections we pur- 
sue a different plan. At the beginning 
of the term we ask each child to list the 
three jobs in which he is most inter- 
ested. These are summarized and 
studied in the order of their preference. 
To this list are added as many others 
as can be studied in the term. 

3. The School Counselor. She is a 
member of the staff of the White- 
Williams Foundation and handles 
the problems of individual guidance. 
Every boy or girl under 16, applying 
at the principal’s office for working 
certificates, is referred to the school 
counselor. Each one is given a per- 
sonal interview in which the counselor 
tries to learn the reason for the child’s 
leaving school, something of his inter- 


ests and aptitudes, and any plans he 
may have for future training. Informa- 
tion is given regarding opportunities 
for special training in evening, trade, 
or business schools. In most cases a 
home visit is made and the parents in- 
terviewed before the child is given the 
application for a working certificate, 
and whenever it is possible adjustments 
are made permitting the child to re- 
main in school. In cases where it 
seems necessary or advisable for the 
child to go to work, he is referred to the 
Junior Employment Service with rec- 
ommendation for employment. The 
school counselor’s card which is sent 
with the child indicates to the voca- 
tional counselor at the Junior Employ- 
ment office that an investigation has 
been made, and that another lengthy 
interview is not necessary. 

There is no formal follow up of chil- 
dren who have left school to go into 
industry, but the counselor keeps in 
touch with as many of these children 
as possible in various ways, through 
their brothers and sisters, or friends, 
through cards of inquiry, and through 
home visits. 

Although there is no attempt at in- 
dividual guidance of all the children in 
the school, the boys and girls are free to 
come to the counselor at any time for 
information and advice on courses of 
study, trade training, professional 
training, etc., and more and more they 
are taking advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. Where children are very un- 
decided as to the line of work for which 
they should prepare and seem to have 
no special interests, arrangements are 
made for psychological tests at the 
University of Pennsylvania as a means 
of determining their aptitudes. 

This indicates merely the vocational 
side of the counselor’s work. There is a 
vast amount of social guidance given, 
often involving moral and physical 
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issues. Questions of recreation and the 
profitable use of leisure time are some- 
times brought to her attention, so that 
there is no phase of guidance which she 
does not at one time or another have to 
impart. 


EDWIN H. VARE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


CuaruTon H. Bass, Principal 


The guidance problem in the Vare 
Junior High School has two distinct 
phases, the laying of a broad general 
foundation upon which to base all fu- 
ture guidance activities, and the be- 
ginning of the more highly specialized 
activities of the senior high school. Our 
first problem is to recognize the differ- 
ence between the closely supervised life 
of the elementary school and the freer 
atmosphere of the departmentalized 
junior high school. With this thought 
in mind our entire first term’s work is 
devoted to adjusting the child to his 
new environment. We have at our dis- 
posal one forty-five minute period each 
week to devote exclusively to guidance. 
In addition, the first part of the seventh 
grade has four fifteen minute periods 
per week, while the other classes have 
three such periods. 

In order to bring about this adjust- 
ment to new conditions we endeavor to 
develop in the child a right attitude to- 
ward his school, teachers, associates, 
studies, and home. In other words we 
lay the foundation for good citizen- 
ship. Scholarship is measured by 
scholastic standing; health, by the rec- 
ords of the physical training depart- 
ment and the medical inspector; civic 
habits, by attendance and punctuality; 
school activities, by contributions to 
the school paper, auditorium work, and 
support of school projects; and char- 
acter, by coéperation with the teachers 
and with each other. 


Having firmly established the child 
in his school habits, we begin in the 
next term to stress the development of 
school spirit and social guidance. We 
impress upon the child the realization 
of the wider opportunities for wisely 
choosing friends. Our underlying aim 
is to develop strong manhood and 
womanhood regardless of home en- 
vironment. The following term, since 
it is necessary that a choice of course 
be made, curricular guidance is empha- 
sized. Each of the courses in turn is 
considered as to aim, content, and 
opportunities for the individual. Fre- 
quent opportunity is given for individ- 
ual participation in class discussion, so 
that every child will make a selection 
which will best fit his needs. This leads 
into a consideration of the advantages 
of education in general and a broaden- 
ing of the ideas of good citizenship 
from the school as a center to the 
neighborhood as a community. 

In the first half of the ninth year we 
stress the development of character 
and occupational or vocational guid- 
ance. We study the qualifications 
necessary to all occupations, in order 
that the pupil may gain some definite 
standard by which to judge his own 
particular abilities and aptitudes. The 
final term in the junior high school has 
for its slogan, ““On to High School.” 
In this course we endeavor to point out 
the advantages of continuing education 
through the senior high school. 

For the convenience of the pupil ad- 
visers we have arranged the work in 
about twenty distinct lessons for each 
grade. The work is cumulative in the 
sense that constant review of the pre- 
vious work is incorporated in the course 
of the succeeding term. The children 
are held responsible for as much of the 
work of these guidance periods as can 
properly be measured. Definite train- 
ing in how to study is included in 
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each term’s work and the children must 
use the aids suggested. In addition to 
this formal work in guidance we also in- 
clude a consideration of those children 
who are incorrectly grouped according 


to abilities. When necessary we inves- 
tigate home conditions and arrange for 
aid when needed. 
— Louise Ess_tincer CRANE, 
Chairman, Guidance Committee 


THE PROBLEM OF GUIDANCE AS A FACTOR IN CIVICS 
INSTRUCTION IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADES 


Epwin W. ADAMS 


Principal, Philadelphia Normal School 


In order properly to understand the 
definite work in guidance which is at- 
tempted in the elementary grades, it 
will be necessary to view it in the light 
of the general program of citizenship 
training as that is carried on in the 
elementary schools. The Philadelphia 
plan provides for the study of definite 
problems relating to good citizenship 
as a part of the regular curriculum be- 
ginning with the first year of the child’s 
school life. The material of instruction 
is of two kinds; on the one hand, there 
is that portion which is aimed directly 
at character building. This training in 
the civic virtues, or morals and man- 
ners as it is sometimes called, is in- 
cluded because of the belief that good 
moral character is the foundation of 
good citizenship. Beginning in the 
third year, and paralleling the work in 
the civic virtues, is the study of civic 
material of a more concrete nature. 
This material in the elementary grades 
begins with a study of the services 
which are rendered by individuals, one 
to the other. To this is added a study 
of services of an increasingly complex 
nature until the study of occupations is 
reached in the sixth year. The prin- 
cipal objective in this work is the de- 
velopment of the ideal of service as an 
element of good citizenship. 

The sixth grade calls in the first half- 
year for a study of the industries for 


which Philadelphia is noted, and in the 
second half-year for a study of occupa- 
tions. The general aim of this work is, 
of course, the development of good 
citizenship. The achievement of the 
general aim is furthered by the attain- 
ment of the following specific aims 
which are indicated for this grade: 
First, to develop a proper pride in our 
City because of the important service 
which it renders through its great in- 
dustrial activities; second, to acquaint 
the pupils with the many occupational 
opportunities which are afforded, so 
that they may be able to select wisely 
if an immediate choice is to be made; 
third, to lead the pupils to see the de- 
sirability of continuing their education 
as long as possible in order that they 
may be able to render a larger service 
when they take their place in the occu- 
pational life of the community. 

It will be evident that the civics in- 
struction in the sixth grade is primarily 
educational guidance. The good citi- 
zen should not only render intelligent, 
faithful service to his community, but 
should also constantly strive to fit him- 
self so that he may render the largest 
possible measure of service. So it is 
that in the study of the important in- 
dustries of the City and in the con- 
sideration of the many occupational 
opportunities the emphasis is con- 
stantly placed upon the necessity for 
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adequate preparation for service. Con- 
stant effort is made to prevent the work 
from becoming technical and formal- 
ized. The temptation naturally is, as the 
teacher acquires a wealth of informa- 
tion concerning particular occupations, 
to place the emphasis on technical proc- 
esses. Only by constantly keeping in 
mind the objectives of the work and 
through the use of methods which will 
provide for points of contact with 
actual life situations, can proper results 
be obtained. The course makes provi- 
sion for the pupils to visit places of 
industry and to get, so far as possible, 
actual contact with people engaged in 
the several lines of occupations which 
are considered. Effort is constantly 
made to socialize the classroom work. 

The material of instruction which is 
used in the first half of the sixth year 
has as its principal aim the develop- 
ment of a proper pride in Philadelphia. 
The course of study indicates a long list 
which includes practically all of the im- 
portant industries of the City. Certain 
of these are outstanding and of such 
general importance that they are re- 
quired to be studied in every sixth 
grade. Amorig these are included such 
industries as shipbuilding, the manu- 
facture of locomotives,-the manufac- 
ture of iron and steel, and the manu- 
facture of drugs and chemicals. Other 
industries are indicated as optional, the 
choice being dependent upon their ac- 
cessibility for purposes of visits or 
particular class interest. Before the 
class visit to the industrial plant, care- 
ful preparation is made which includes 
the making of the necessary arrange- 
ments with the industrial plant to be 
visited. This is followed by class prep- 
aration to insure that the pupils will 
know what to look for. The visit itself 
is considered as one of the civics lessons 
and is followed by a number of lessons 
in which the pupils discuss under the 


guidance of the teacher their experi- 
ences. Class or group projects fre- 
quently grow out of such visits and 
discussions. 

In the last half of the year we are 
concerned primarily with the problem 
of educational guidance. The discus- 
sion of industrial, commercial, profes- 
sional, and other occupations aims to 
guide the pupils to make such choice as 
will ultimately make for their best in- 
terests. The life contact for much of 
this work is found in the work which 
has already been done in connection 
with industries. Wherever necessary, 
however, visits are made to places 
where people are engaged in occupa- 
tions which are to be studied. The visit 
of a business or professional man or 
woman to the school, news items, and 
so forth, frequently afford splendid op- 
portunities for the discussion of occu- 
pational problems. Pupils are not 
called upon to state any preference or 
choice of occupation. Frequently, how- 
ever, they do tell of plans which they 
have in mind for their future. Advan- 
tage is always taken of this to have the 
pupils see the particular vocation 
which they have in mind in relation to 
the general field of work which it opens 
up, so that they may make a wise 
choice as to the tendencies of their edu- 
cation and also in the selection of such 
work as the school may offer. 

It is considered important that the 
teacher who is responsible for this work 
in the sixth grade understand fully that 
her problem is largely that of guidance. 
She must recognize that the work 
which she is attempting to do in occu- 
pations is an integral part of the civics 
program as a whole, and she should 
therefore be familiar with the content 
and objectives of the work of the pre- 
ceding grades. She should understand 
the work of the school which is to fol- 
low, both in the junior and senior high 
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schools, in order that she may be able 
to discuss intelligently with the pupils 
the questions which will grow out of 
their desire to understand the relation 
between their desired goals and the 
educational opportunities which lie 
ahead. In brief, the course of study in 
civics, especially in the work of the 


sixth grade, calls for an intelligent and 
sympathetic understanding of the 
problems of the pupils in relation to 
their life work. The teacher must be a 
wise counselor if she is properly to put 
over this important program of educa- 
tional guidance. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE PHILADELPHIA 
CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 


FLorENcE B. Hurst 


What can the continuation school do 
in vocational guidance? The answer, 
of course, is to do as much as can be 
done in the brief time at our command, 
eight hours a day for two years at the 
most, to help the child to find himself; 
to discover his abilities and aptitudes 
and where those particular abilities and 
aptitudes will be most useful in the 
world of industry and business. 

And this is one of the aims of the 
continuation schools. To this end there 
is, in’ each of the three centralized 
schools, a coérdinating teacher or coun- 
selor whose time is spent in working 
with individual children. The part 
played by the coérdinating teacher in 
the guidance program of the Phila- 
delphia Continuation Schools is ex- 
ceedingly important. ‘Upon her de- 
volves the task of going out into the 
homes of the pupils and into the places 
of business where they are employed, 


in order to bring about as close a co- . 


operation as is possible between the 
school and the home and between the 
school and industry, as well as the duty 
of acting in the capacity of counselor 
within the school to the pupils them, 
selves. Through these teachers it has 


been possible from time to time to 
make adjustments with the home and 
with industry that have resulted in the 
building up of an appreciative coépera- 
tion, the importance of which is un- 
questionable. Many misunderstand- 
ings have been satisfactorily cleared 
up; boys and girls have been helped to 
happier situations both at home and at 
work; pupils suffering from physical 
handicaps have been helped to recov- 
ery; adjustments have been made 
within the schools which have greatly 
facilitated the meeting of the needs of 
the pupils by the school. 

In her relationships with the pupils 
within the schools the coérdinating 
teacher functions in a peculiar way. 
She makes studies of children sent to 
her by the classroom teacher, in order 
that appropriate remedial measures 
may be applied on the basis of her diag- 
nosis. This includes the child whose 
health requires attention, the child 
who is apparently out of place in the 
business world, the child who for any 
reason needs individual attention call- 
ing for more time than the classroom 
teacher is able to devote to any one 


pupil. 
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THE JUNIOR EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


DoROTHEA DE SCHWEINITZ 


President of The National Vocational Guidance Association 
Formerly Supervisor of Vocational Guidance and Placement 


“Anything just so it’s a job.” To 
change this inexperienced attitude of 
the youthful worker to a more discrim- 
inating approach to the problem of em- 
ployment, is the work of the Junior 
Employment Service. With the older 
boys and girls there appears a definite 
interest in the careful selection of work 
but, with young and old, it is a difficult 
standard to maintain when, during 
numerous periods of under-employ- 
ment, the counselor is obliged fre- 
quently to say: ‘‘Well, try this. At 
least it’s a job.” 

Young people between the ages of 
fourteen and twenty-one, whether from 
public or parochial schools or already at 
work, are the clients of the Service. To 
quote from the annual report: “For 
those under sixteen years of age it pro- 
vides a careful system of employment 
certification and supervision; for those 
over sixteen it offers advice concerning 
different kinds of occupations, the par- 
ticular education and training needed 
for them and, finally, assistance in pro- 
curing a particular position suitable to 
the particular individual . . . by means 
of the information it acquires through 
service to those who seek it and through 
studies of occupations and employment 
conditions, it aims to help make a less 
fortuitous, more intelligent, and happier 
transition from school days to adult 
working life. This service is given in in- 
dividual interviews, in classroom and 
assembly talks, and in material fur- 
nished to teachers of Vocational Civ- 
ics.” 

The Junior Employment Service 
was really established in the Bureau of 


Compulsory Education in January, 
1916, when the present Pennsylvania 
Child Labor Law went into effect. 
Assistance for the work has been 
received at different times from the 
federal employment. service, the 
Y. W.C. A., and the White-Williams 
Foundation. During the first years 
an adequate system of employment 
certification had to be built up to meet 
the needs of ten to twelve thousand chil- 
dren at work in the city. From October, 
1919, to July, 1922, the guidance and 
placement work was conducted in the 
name of the Junior Employment Serv- 
ice by a staff of five workers financed 
by the White-Williams Foundation. 
The work of employment certification 
was carried on by the employment 
supervisor of the Board of Public Edu- 
cation. Owing to the extreme conges- 
tion at certain times of the year when 
thousands of boys and girls apply for 
certificates, the Board of Public Edu- 
cation appointed, in July, 1922, five 
additional supervisors with the view of 
opening district offices. The White- 
Williams Foundation continued its 
assistance for three years and the place- 
ment and certificate work was com- 
bined. Now there are eleven employ- 
ment supervisors under the Board of 
Education and the young people of the 
city are served through five local 
offices. The interviewing hours are 
from nine to twelve, during which time 
a medical inspector is stationed at 
each office for the examination of chil- 
dren applying for employment certifi- 
cates. The afternoons are reserved for 
work in the schools and visits to indus- 
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tries. An evening hour is held every 
Thursday from five to seven. During 
the mornings when placement activi- 
ties are at their height, the supervisor 
in charge of clearance work at central 
office telephones to each office every 
hour, transferring employers’ calls 
from one office to another, as they are 
needed by the applicants from various 
parts of the city. 

Employment supervisors are ap- 
pointed by means of a civil service ex- 
amination, admission to which is evi- 
dence of a college degree and two years 
of experience. Ideal preparation, in 
addition to the theoretical work in 
psychology, sociology, and economics, 
would be experience in teaching, social 
case work, and in industry. As experi- 
ence in all three of these fields is un- 
usual, provision is made for a brief 
period of social case work training. An 
effort is also made to arrange for sys- 
tematic visiting of industries with 
someone trained in this work. 

The methods, forms used, and gen- 
eral conduct of the offices conforms on 
the whole to the accepted practices in 
junior work. The applicant is first re- 
ceived by a clerk, who places the ap- 
propriate card or cards on the super- 
visor’s desk. An increasing degree of 
privacy for the interview is being 
achieved by the building of partitions 
or. the careful location of the interview- 
ing desks. It is possible to interview 
parents in the case of the boys and 
girls under sixteen because of the legal 
requirement for the procuring of an 
employment certificate. An effort is 
always made to interview parent and 
child separately. Follow-up work has 
been carried on for five years with 
varying methods and degrees of suc- 
cess. A postal card to those reaching 
the age of sixteen is sent to all certifi- 
cated children whether they have been 
placed by the Service or not. Older 


ones are reached by letters and ques- 
tionnaires. The response has varied 
from 20 to 40 per cent. It is comfort- 
able to assume that those who do re- 
spond are the ones who especially need 
this follow-up service. 

As in all employment offices, the su- 
pervisors in the Junior Employment 
Service feel the need of a longer contact 
with their clients and the necessity of 
giving certain kinds of information to 
prevent unwise decisions long before 
the visit to the employment office. To 
this end various forms of codéperation 
are being developed with the junior 
and senior high schools. This has been 
referred to by the schools in other cities 
in this magazine. The form of work de- 
pends on the plan mapped out by the 
principal and the employment supervi- 
sor. In some schools the supervisors 
spend one or two afternoons a week in- 
terviewing those pupils who have 
applied for employment blanks and 
dismissal from school. Through close 
contact with teacher, parent, and child, 
the supervisor is able to prevent school 
leaving or a premature entrance into 
business college. Sometimes this means 
an effort to secure a scholarship, or 
part-time work. Occasionally it in- 
volves the aid of the special social 
service workers of the attendance de- 
partment, or of family agencies in the 
community. 

In other schools a regular campaign 
is planned for certain grades. For ex- 
ample, questionnaires are distributed 
to all in the eighth B grade, and later 


‘ special work is done with those whose 


answers indicated a particular need for 
advice. Sometimes this is followed up 
by a series of classroom or assembly 
talks planned by the employment su- 
pervisor, who arranges for speakers on 
various fields of work and the educa- 
tional requirements for successful work 
in those fields. 





—— 
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In several of the senior high schools 
an employment supervisor assists in 
the placement of the graduates. Let- 
ters are sent out either from the dis- 
tricts or from central office to several 
thousand employers shortly before the 
time of graduation so that most of the 
seniors can be provided for before they 
leave school. The employer is told in 
the interest of just which high schools 
the letter has been sent so that he may 
request a graduate of a particular 
school if he is so inclined. 

For the past three years a very in- 
teresting experiment has been made in 
the placement of the fourth-year trade 
students of the Central High. Con- 
siderable visiting of employers was nec- 
essary until enough were found who 
were ready to alternate two boys on 
one job every two weeks. There are 
numerous difficulties in connection with 
this undertaking. Jobs are apt to be 
irregular in electrical contracting work, 
and boys must constantly be replaced. 
Unemployment periods in industry as a 
whole affect all coéperative work. Asa 
method of gaining practical experience 
while still receiving instruction in 
theory, the plan has been endorsed. 
Until now the work was done by one of 
the counselors supplied by the White- 
Williams Foundation, but now this ac- 
tivity has been taken over by the 
Board of Education and plans can be 
made for its further development by 
more formal agreements with employ- 
ers and arrangements for continuous 
employment and carefully supervised 
training on the job. 

None of these placement activities, 
or satisfactory employment certifica- 
tion, can go forward unless the employ- 
ment supervisors are familiar with 
opportunities in the local fields of busi- 
ness and industry and with the chang- 
ing conditions which must be taken into 
consideration. Two plans of visiting 


provide for this. Each district office 
endeavors to visit all of the firms situ- 
ated in its territory. This is a contin- 
uous process as some districts include a 
very large number of business or indus- 
trial establishments. In addition to 
this, whenever time permits, a super- 
visor makes a study of some particular 
occupation or industry, visiting not 
only the firms in her territory but also, 
through central office clearance, sur- 
veying similar firms in the other dis- 
tricts so that a complete report may be 
written. Thus far these studies have 
been written chiefly for the use of 
counselors and teachers, either in the 
short monograph forms or in the larger 
bulletins. For two years the White- 
Williams Foundation was able to sta- 
tion a research secretary in the offices 
of the Junior Employment Service. 
She directed a number of these studies 
and arranged for the publication of all 
of those which have been issued. These 
have been listed in previous issues of 
The Vocational Guidance Magazine. 

By means of this information about 
work obtained through first-hand in- 
vestigation, and with the information 
about the boys and girls obtained 
through close coéperation with the in- 
dividual schools, the Junior Employ- 
ment Service endeavors to serve in- 
telligently those young people who 
come to its attention for occupational 
advice or just “‘for a job.” 


The October issue commended: 

I think the last issue of The Voca- 
tional Guidance Magazine was the best 
yet. I have never been struck with the 
idea of filling a magazine up with a lot 
of speeches made by people at different 
conventions and leaving out a con- 
tinuity, such as your last magazine 
showed. Congratulations! — Arthur 
Dean, New York City. 
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ADULT EMPLOYMENT AND GUIDANCE 


Marian S. PEDRAZA 


There are in Philadelphia, as in many 
of the large cities, placement offices 
doing specialized work. Such are the 
following: 

The Bureau of Occupations, whose 
work is elsewhere described, deals with 
the professionally or college trained 
woman. 

The Bureau of Part-Time Work re- 
ceives applications from women who 
have had some specialized training but 
who cannot work full time. 

The Y. M. C. A. works with men and 
boys over sixteen years and with women 
who have had definite office training. 

The Y. W. C. A. helps to find em- 
ployment for women eighteen years 
and over, except those seeking profes- 
sional or domestic work. There is a 
separate branch for colored women. 

The Armstrong Association also 
deals with colored workers. 

The State Employment Office for 
Men receives applications from men 
and boys seeking every kind of posi- 
tion, from common labor to the profes- 
sional or technical. 

The State Employment Office for 
Women does much the same work as 
the State Employment Office for Men. 

The Junior Employment Service, 
with its five district offices, deals with 
girls and boys from fourteen to twenty- 
one years of age. This need only be 
mentioned, as it has been explained 
fully elsewhere in this magazine. 

There are, of course, many purely 
commercial agencies. Many of the 
high schools have individual place- 
ment and vocational guidance offices. 
These are not only for the graduates 
who are seeking positions, but also for 
those in school needing part-time posi- 


tions to supplement the family income, 
or for those thinking of leaving school 
before graduation. Each of these em- 
ployment offices is trying to give some 
vocational guidance. The kind and 
type are dependent on the individual 
problems that arise or the kind of ap- 
plicants each office takes. All are con- 
stantly in touch with the community 
educational resources, so that definite 
information and advice may be given to 
the young, untrained applicant need- 
ing such aid. Then, of course, all are in 
some manner gaining first-hand in- 
formation concerning possible open- 
ings, in order to determine the possible 
absorption point of a certain line of 
work and the probable present and 
future opportunities for the applicant. 
This job recruiting is usually done by 
personal visits to firms. 

Many of the problems of the offices 
are similar — for instance, how to ad- 
vise the adult, untrained worker. This 
is especially puzzling in regard to 
women. The young, untrained worker 
is also difficult to help. The recent ar- 
rival to the city is another puzzle. It is 
extremely difficult to know whether or 
not the applicant’s residence will be so 
permanent as to warrant an effort at 
placement. If it is felt that the appli- 
cant will be here for a sufficiently long 
time, advice must be given as to local 
business conditions and possible open- 
ings in the line of work which the appli- 
cant desires. 

Follow-up work as to the results of 
placement is carried on by several bu- 
reaus. It gives additional information 
in regard to the working conditions of 
firms or institutions that have been 
visited. 
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THE BUREAU OF OCCUPATIONS 


Evita R. West 


The work of the Bureau of Occupa- 
tions is an isosceles triangle, its apex, 
placement, solidly supported by the 
basal angles of research and vocational 
guidance. 

The purpose of the Bureau is to con- 
nect the woman of good education and 
specialized training with the job for 
which she is best fitted, through both 
education and training as well as inter- 
ests. In order to accomplish this the 
openings for the various professional 
groups must be carefully studied, to- 
gether with the requisite training and 
experience for each position, and the 
individual encouraged in the light of 
such information to make her own 
choice of a profession. It then de- 
volves upon the placement department 
to find the openings and to select for 
them the woman best suited to each 
particular organization. 

Our vocational problems include 
among many others those of the girl 
just out of college with no specific urge 
or talent, who knows only that she 
wants to do ‘something interesting 
that will count, where she will use her 
brains”’; those of the married woman, 
successful as homemaker and mother, 
who must suddenly become bread- 
winner as well; those of the woman 
weary of years of teaching, who hopes 
to capitalize her classroom experience 
when breaking away from the old rou- 
tine and making other contacts; those 
of the successful professional worker 
who wants to apply her knowledge to 
other closely related but broader op- 
portunities in her own field. 

An individual conference with each 
person is necessary in order to discover 
her equipment of education and person- 
ality. Selected books are sometimes 


suggested for reading and personal con- 
tacts made with workers already suc- 
cessful in their professions, in order to 
give the applicant the benefit of a con- 
ference with someone who knows the 
particular job from the inside. We 
sometimes suggest, also, an experimen- 
tal or temporary position in the line for 
which the applicant feels herself best 
fitted, as a laboratory method for test- 
ing out such fitness, if only for the satis- 
faction of the applicant herself. Closely 
bound up with this vocational advice is 
the necessary knowledge of the actual 
present openings in the field. Knowl- 
edge as to its trend, as to the future in 
each line and how conditions in this 
locality may vary from those in other 
metropolitan areas, and frequent stud- 
ies to discover these factors are essen- 
tial. The work of the Bureau of Occu- 
pations is therefore but seldom purely 
placement or purely vocational, but a 
constant blend of both. Its hope is to 
provide a clearing house of information 
as to the openings in any occupational 
field for women, and to provide access 
to those specific openings which the 
applicants are qualified to fill. 


The October issue commended: 


I cannot resist the temptation of 
writing to you to tell you how pleased 
I was with the last number of The Vo- 
cational Guidance Magazine. I enjoyed 
the article by Professor Inglis and also 
the one by Dr. Lee on “ The Profession- 
alization of the Vocational Guidance 
Worker.” Both articles were very well 
written and expressed sound views on 
the subject.—I. David Cohen, In 
Charge Brooklyn Continuation School. 
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GUIDANCE AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


ArTHUR J. JONES 


There is no centralized agency for 
guidance at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, nor is there any definite attempt 
to coérdinate the various agencies that 
participate in guidance. The work may 
be divided roughly into several parts: 

1. Guidance in the Selection of 
Courses. In the various component 
parts of the University, help is given at 
the time of matriculation by deans 
and by various members of the faculty 
who are on duty at this time. A sys- 
tem of advisers is also maintained, and 
each student is assigned to a certain 
member of the faculty who acts as ad- 
viser and to whom the student may go 
for special help. Classification exam- 
inations are given in several subjects, 
especially English and Latin, in order 
to accommodate the work in these sub- 
jects to different groups representing 
different degrees of preparation. Spe- 
cial courses are given in the School of 
Education and the Wharton School to 
freshmen in order to assist in orienta- 
tion. 

2. Guidance in Choice of Vocation. 
This work is naturally needed more in 
the non-professional school, such as the 
college, than in the professional school. 
However, the lectures and discussions 
are open to all. From time to time lec- 
tures are given in choice of a vocation 
and on various vocations by members 
of the faculty and by speakers from the 
outside. 

3. Placement. This work is not or- 
ganized under any one agency. Help 
in securing work is given students by 
the Christian Association in Houston 
Hall, by the Appointment Bureau, and 
by the deans of various schools. Grad- 
uates are assisted in securing positions 


by the Appointment Bureau, whose 
special work is placing teachers, by the 
general Bureau in the Wharton School, 
and by the special Agency in the En- 
gineering School. In addition, each de- 
partment acts independently or in co- 
operation with the agencies mentioned 
in helping graduates. 

The Appointment Bureau is prima- 
rily intended to assist graduates to find 
teaching positions and to be of help to 
superintendents and college officials in 
locating suitable teachers. The posi- 
tions filled are in all kinds of institu- 
tions, public and private, and range 
from tutors and substitutes to profes- 
sors in colleges and universities and 
superintendents of schools. The great- 
est number of calls and of positions 
filled are positions as teachers in public 
and private secondary schools. 

A well organized system of files is 
kept and every effort made to give 
complete, up-to-date, reliable informa- 
tion regarding each candidate. Special 
emphasis is made of correct informa- 
tion. Candidates are not recommended 
when it is clear that they will not meet 
the requirements of the position and do 
not have a fair chance of success in the 
particular position. 

The Bureau coéperates with the va- 
rious departments and with the other 
placement agencies in the University. 
Complete coéperation is also main- 
tained with the Teachers’ Placement 
Bureau operated in the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. Each year 
a letter is sent to public and private 
school officials in near-by cities and 
towns, inviting them to call on the Bu- 
reau for teachers and placing all its 
facilities at their disposal. 
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The work is steadily growing in vol- mercial teachers’ agencies. No charge 
ume and in importance, and superin- of any kind is made for the service of 
tendents are more and more prefer- the Bureau either to candidates or to 
ring the recommendation of candidates school and college officials. 
through the Bureau to those from com- 


A PROGRAM OF GUIDANCE IN THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
E. D. GrizzELu 


University of Pennsylvania 


The School of Education of the University of Pennsylvania has been endeavor- 
ing for more than three years to formulate a guidance program for its students. 
Various phases of a program have been put into practice with satisfactory results. 
Very recently a comprehensive program has been formulated and now official ap- 
proval and provision for the necessary personnel and equipment remain to be se- 
cured before further progress may be expected. 

Even though the program under consideration has not been adopted in its en- 
tirety officially, it seems to be of such merit as to warrant its presentation here in 
general outline. It is presented largely from the point of view of its plan of ad- 
ministration. The several elements concerned in its administration are (1) per- 
sonnel, (2) material equipment, (3) activities and procedure in administering the 
Guidance Program, and (4) the system of records, etc., necessary to the efficient 
conduct of the guidance program. 


I. Personnel 


1. Dean of the School of Education. 
2. Guidance Director. 
3. Advisers codperating: 
(1) Professional advisers. 
(2) Advisers of meh and women. 
(3) Director of Admissions. 
(4) Director of Appointment Bureau. 
(5) Director of Bureau of Educational Research and Service. 
4. Clerical assistance. 
Il. Material Equipment 
1. Permanent files specially adapted to guidance procedures. 
2. Special record forms, questionnaire forms, testing materials, etc. 
3. Books, pamphlets, charts, and other sources of information relating to edu- 
cational and professional opportunities, etc. 
4. Bulletin providing a medium for presenting guidance data, etc. 


III. Activities and Procedure in Administering the Guidance Program 


1. Collection of data for the case history of the secondary school student. 
(1) Coédperation between the School of Education and the secondary school 
in the development of standard forms and uniform procedure. 
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Compiling of data relating to vocations in general and the field of Education 

in particular for guidance purposes in secondary schools. 

(1) Preparation of comparative data concerning a wide range of vocations. 

(2) Presentation of data relating to opportunities in the field of Education 
by means of charts, graphs, and other visual methods. 


. Guidance in secondary schools in the choice of vocation. 


(1) Preparation of prognostic tests for the various types of work in the field 
of Education. 

(2) Assistance to the secondary schools in the administration of vocational 
prognostic tests. 


Guidance in the selection of, and admission to, a higher institution for pro- 

fessional training. 

(1) Presentation of data concerning opportunities for professional training 
offered by higher institutions. 

(2) Coéperation of School of Education with the Admissions Office in pre- 
senting details regarding general requirements for admission to the Uni- 
versity and specific requirements for admission to the School of Educa- 
tion. 


Collection of data, supplementing that already collected by the secondary 

school, for the case history of each student entering the School of Education. 

(1) Special tests, questionnaires, conferences, and detailed studies of enter- 
ing students. 

(2) Complete case history of each entering student including transcript of 
secondary school history. 


. Guidance of students during the period of registration and adjustment to the 


life at the University of Pennsylvania. 

(1) General conferences with the Dean of the School of Education or the 
Guidance Director, or both. 

(2) Special conferences with medical, social, and other advisers. 


. Curriculum guidance for all students in the School of Education. 


(1) Advice in selection of one of the several curriculums at the time of en- 
trance to the School of Education. 

(2) A general Introductory Course in Education sometime during first year. 

(3) Guidance as early, at least, as the Sophomore Year in the choice of the 
field of specialization. 

(4) Guidance by advisers in the choice of appropriate courses in the field of 
specialization. 

(5) Special advice and assistance to “problem students.”’ 


. Supervision of observation and practice work. 


(1) A general observation course providing an opportunity to study the wide 
range of educational work performed by institutions other than schools. 

(2) A course in observation of classroom practice. 

(3) A course in practice teaching under careful supervision and guidance. 

(4) Individual and group conferences with the Supervisor of observation and 
practice work, the records of which may form part of student’s case 
history. 
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Placement of graduates and part-time students. 

(1) Conferences with the Guidance Director and Director of Appointment 
Bureau relative to student’s needs and types of positions for which stu- 
dent is best fitted. 

(2) Assistance to worthy cases by means of scholarships and fellowships. 

(3) Publication of Guidance Bulletin giving attention to student problems 
and giving special attention to placement. 

(4) Record of placement as part of student’s case history. 

Follow-up work with alumni and part-time students. 

(1) School of Education Magazine and Guidance Bulletin. 

(2) Correspondence and questionnaire. 

Postgraduate educational and professional service. 

(1) Advice relating to graduate study. 

(2) Scholarships and fellowships to promising students. 

(3) Professional service to alumni and the members of the profession in gen- 
eral concerning important problems. 


IV. A System of Records for Guidance in the School of Education 
Case history of each secondary school student entering the School of Educa- 
tion. 
(1) Social and economic background. 
(2) Personal history during secondary school period and earlier, if available. 
(1) Scholastic record. 
(2) Activities record. 
) Personal characteristics record. 
1. Intelligence rating. 
2. Physical and health record. 
3. Character record — including emotional rating, religious atti- 
tudes, social attitudes, etc. 
(4) Vocational record. 
1. Jobs held and results. 
2. Vocational ambitions. 
3. Reasons for choice. 
4. Other vocational ambitions previously expressed. 
5. Reasons for change. 
6. Attitude of parents toward choice. 
(5) Educational ambitions. 
1. Type of higher training desired. 
2. Reasons for choice. 
3. Other ambitions previously expressed regarding desire for future 
training. 
4. Cause of change in educational ambitions. 
5. Attitude of parents toward choice made. 
6. Reasons for choice of particular institution for higher training. 
(3) Estimates of principal and teachers. 
(1) General fitness to pursue higher training. 
(2) General fitness to pursue special training for particular vocation 
chosen. 
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(3) General character estimate of the individual aside from general abil- 
ity and specific vocational aptitude. 

(4) Specific statements as to individual special abilities and aptitudes 
and individual weakness and needs (as a guide for the higher institu- 
tion in advising the individual as a student). 

(4) Follow-up record. 

(1) Interval between secondary school and professional school period. 

(2) During professional school period. (Valuable as a check on the re- 
cords kept by the School of Education.) 


2. Case history of student in the School of Education. 
(1) Social and economic background. 
(2) Personal history during period after leaving secondary school, including 
professional school period. 
(1) History of interval between secondary and professional school 
periods. 
(2) Admission to professional School. 
(3) Professional school period. 
Scholastic record. 
Activities record. 
Personal characteristics. 
(1) Intelligence rating. 
(2) Physical and health record. 
(3) Character record, including emotional rating, religious, 
social, and other attitudes. 
4. Professional record while in School of Education, including 
specialization subjects. 

(1) Professional aptitude rating. 

(2) Record in professional studies. 

(3) Record in observation and practice work. 

(4) Record of part-time students or students on leave for regular 
or part-time teaching. 

(5) General estimates of faculty, director of observation and 
practice, and others (teachers in schools where observation 
and practice were done). 

(1) Specific statement of special abilities and aptitudes. 
(2) Specific statement of weakness and needs. 
(6) Record of the other evidence of professional fitness, such as 
special studies and activities related to professional work. 
3. Alumni record. 

(1) Record of first appointment, with outcome. 

(2) Cumulative record of positions held — causes for changing and other 
significant data. 

(3) Record of estimates of superintendents, principals, supervisors, etc., in 
each position held. 

(4) Record of student’s own estimates of training received and its relation to 
his needs. 
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(5) Postgraduate training. 
(6) Special service or contributions to the profession. 
(7) General rating as a member of profession. 


At the present time this program is largely a paper program. Certain phases of 
it have been put into practice with very satisfactory results. The elements that 
are actually functioning to some degree are the Introductory Courses in Educa- 
tion, conferences with the Dean and advisers, intelligence testing, supervision of 
observation and practice work, placement, follow-up work with alumni and for- 
mer students, physical and health examinations, and attention to students in 
need of special advice and assistance. Some attention is being given also to the 
selection of specially qualified students on the basis of professional aptitudes. 

The coérdination of the work by means of an expert in guidance has not been 
provided. The lack of this coérdination leaves important functions unperformed, 
such as the compiling of case histories, close coéperation between the School of 
Education and the secondary schools, and the promotion of studies fundamental 
to effective guidance both in the secondary school and in the School of Education. 
The development of a Bureau of Educational Research and Service would be of 
great assistance also in providing a scientific basis for the entire guidance program. 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC FOR VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Morris §. VITELES 


University of Pennsylvania 








The purpose of this article is to de- 
scribe the organization and point of 
view of the Vocational Guidance Clinic 
conducted under the auspices of the 
Psychologital Clinic of the University 
of Pennsylvania. In 1896 Dr. Lightner 
Witmer organized at the University of 
Pennsylvania the first clinic which had 
for its purpose the application of psy- 
chology and the clinical method to the 
analysis of mental ability. In addition 
to the diagnosis of mental ability the 
Psychological Clinic has functioned 
from its beginning in the diagnosis and 
correction of speech defects. Under the 
direction of Dr. Edwin B. Twitmyer 
the Speech Division of the Clinic has 
made important contributions in the 
analysis of the physical and mental 
factors underlying speech disorders. 
In 1921 the work of the Psychological 
Clinic was enlarged by the addition of 
a Vocational Guidance Clinic under the 


supervision of the writer. The func- 
tion of this clinic is to apply the prin- 
ciples of psychology and the clinical 
method to children and adults faced 
with the problem of choosing a vocation. 

The time at which vocational guid- 
ance first becomes necessary is at the 
minimum working age. At this time 
the child must make an important de- 
cision. He may leave school to go to 
work or, if he remains in school, he 
may choose a course of study leading to 
a particular group of vocations. Later, 
notably at the time of graduation from 
high school, of college entrance, of grad- 
uating from college, etc., the occupa- 
tional problem again comes into the 
foreground. 

The Vocational Guidance Clinic 
limits its examination to individuals of 
the minimum working-age level and 
over. Educational and correctional 
problems are considered only in so far 
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as they are related to vocational ad- 
justment. This clinic resembles the 
other psychological clinics in its use of 
psychological tests and the clinical 
method. 

As a first step in the examination of 
children brought to the clinic a ful! case 
history is obtained by a trained social 
worker of the Psychological Clinic 
staff. Each child is then given a special 
series of tests, the performance of 
which takes approximately four hours. 
This series includes not only perfor- 
mance, intellectual, and achievement 
tests, but also a number of tests which 
have special vocational significance. 
Among the latter are the Thurstone 
Tests of Engineering Aptitude, the 
Freyd Vocational Interest Test, the 
Stenquist Mechanical Assembly Test, 
a modification of the I. E. R. Mechani- 
cal Assembly Test for Girls, the Viteles 
Machine Feeding Test, the Viteles 
Mental Alertness Test for the Working 
Age Level, etc. The nature of the prob- 
lem determines which of these special 
tests are given. The examination is 
made by a trained assistant. The 
writer also observes each case. Each 
performance is analyzed qualitatively 
as well as quantitatively. 

A staff conference follows the ex- 
amination. The factors considered in 
this conference include the Special In- 
terest of the subject; Competency, as re- 
vealed in the objective scores and quali- 


tative analysis of the psychological 
tests; Appearance and Personality, as 
shown by the observation of the sub- 
ject, by an examination of the case his- 
tory, by conferences with the child, his 
parents, etc., and by such tests of tem- 
perament as are available. Other fac- 
tors considered include Health and 
those Social and Economic Factors that 
affect adjustment. Following this con- 
erence a diagnosis of vocational com- 
petency is made and a recommendation 
regarding treatment. It is the aim of 
the clinic to make this recommendation 
as specific as possible. In some cases 
the subject is asked to retyrn for an- 
other examination or for a series of con- 
ferences with the clinic teacher of the 
Psychological Clinic. Medical exam- 
inations, both physical and psychiatric, 
are obtained when necessary. The 
clinic is gathering cumulative records 
to determine whether the advice given 
by the clinic is being followed and also 
to determine the validity of the recom- 
mendations which have been made. A 
number of social agencies and school 
counselors coéperate in sending regular 
follow-up reports. 

The services of the Vocational Guid- 
ance Clinic at the University of 
Pennsylvania are free. The clinic is 
used by the’ schools, particularly 
through the school counselors, by social 
agencies, by parents, and, to an amaz- 
ingly large extent, by college students. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FOR COLORED PEOPLE 


A. L. MANLY 
Industrial and Research Secretary of the Armstrong Association of Philadelphia 


The subject that I have been asked 
to discuss for this special issue seems 
to suggest the idea that in applying the 
principles of vocational guidance to 
colored people an entirely different 


technique is necessary because of the 
racial difference colored people present 
to the community. That there is a 
racial difference in appearance is no 
doubt true, yet why should we inter- 
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pret economic equipment or contribu- 
tions in terms of race? Why is it neces- 
sary to provide vocational guidance for 
boys, for girls, for the deaf, for the 
blind, for the mentally deficient, for 
college students, and, after providing 
all these with a scientific basis for hu- 
man endeavor, turn about and say 
that there must also be some kind of 
vocational guidance for colored people? 

Of course, we know that The Voca- 
tional Guidance Association of Phila- 
delphia and Vicinity is not responsible 
for this condition, and in raising these 
questions in the above paragraph no 
criticism of the Association is intended. 
We employed this method of approach 
to the subject in order that we may 
show how useless, wasteful, and un- 
scientific is the application of voca- 
tional guidance when we have to admit 
that it applies only to a part of the 
population. Here I quote Mr. John H. 
Saul, Vocational Counselor, Peabody 
High School, Pittsburgh, in The Voca- 
tional Guidance Magazine of February, 
1925: 

“The choice of a vocation is un- 
doubtedly one of the most important 
questions a boy or girl will be called 
upon to consider. Sometimes emer- 
gencies may arise in which the individ- 
ual has no real freedom of choice, but 
such emergencies are rare. The ‘victim 
of circumstances’ is too often the prod- 
uct of a weak will which allows the in- 
dividual to be defeated by the first 
difficulty. The average person today 
may obtain the training necessary to do 
the things he is best adapted to do and 
actually wants to do, provided he is 
willing to pay the price in time and 
effort.”’ 

Of course Mr. Saul was not thinking 
of colored boys and girls when he 
penned those lines because the colored 
boy or girl is almost always the “ victim 
of circumstances’’ and it is not because 


of a “weak will” so much as the weak- 
ness of our economic system. In the 
next paragraph he says: 

“The life work he chooses will be the 
deepest source of his happiness or sor- 
row, depending upon whether it fills the 
need which he really feels, and whether 
his natural aptitudes and training com- 
bine to realize that need. In order that 
he may be truly successful and happy 
there must be a perfect adjustment be- 
tween the requirements of the occupa- 
tion and the natural ability of the 
worker.”’ 

To this we fully agree. But how 
many colored boys and girls, colored 
men and women, are finding happiness 
in their life work because of their free- 
dom of choice in selecting the kind of 
work they were best fitted to do? It is 
this which makes the work of the Arm- 
strong Association so different and so 
much more difficult than that of most 
organizations. However much we may 
deplore the necessity for it, we are com- 
pelled to discuss jobs in terms of race. So 
that in the matter of vocational guid- 
ance we must think of the limitations 
forced upon colored people in the strug- 
gle of life and must sometimes dampen 
the enthusiasm of youth by telling the 
ambitious colored boy or girl that the 
selection of certain vocations would 
mean disappointment because colored 
people are not given employment in 
such occupations. It is not my pur- 
pose to convey the idea that colored 
people are altogether barred from the 
more selective occupations, nor is it my 
purpose to convey the idea that col- 
ored boys and girls accept defeat as 
readily as the foregoing statement 
might suggest. What I mean to con- 
vey is that no conscious effort is being 
made in any organized way to show the 
meanness and narrowness of our eco- 
nomic system, which expects of the 
Negro all the loyalty and personal sac- 
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rifice of any true citizen and denies to 
him the privilege of making his proper 
contribution to the economic develop- 
ment of his country. 

Vocational guidance for colored peo- 
ple is not the incidental process of 
finding out what the individual wants 
to do and going out and finding that 
thing for him. It takes the form of 
breaking down in the child’s mind the 
idea that being colored means a denial 
of the rights to live as others live, to 
work as others work, and to enjoy the 
fruits of his labor as others enjoy the 
fruits of theirs. We prophesy that, 
although colored people are now re- 
strained from engaging in certain occu- 
pations, the needs of society will 
eventually break down the bars of 
prejudice and they will be given a 
chance if they are prepared to do the 
thing required. 

We find it necessary, in order that 
colored boys and girls may not need to 
stifle all ambition, to create new vo- 
cational opportunities for them. Only 
a short while ago we developed the idea 
of organizing a class of girls for dental 
assistants. A course of lectures was 
prepared and a socially minded practis- 
ing dentist and a trained dental hy- 
gienist were secured to instruct the 
class. Fifteen girls, all of whom are 
high school graduates, are now being 
trained to render to the practising den- 
tist real assistance which reduces the 
ordinary details of office work to the 
minimum. These girls are instructed 
in the elements of personal hygiene, re- 
ception of patients, to assist in dental 
operations, sterilization, laboratory 
work, booking patients, bookkeeping, 
filing, correspondence, etc. Another 
class of fifteen girls is being trained in 
garment making. They are taught to 
drape, cut, select colors, fit, and to 
operate power sewing machines. This 
course of instruction will not only 


equip them for garment factory work 
but also will fit them for work in dress- 
making establishments. These girls are 
all above the average in intelligence 
and training, and were they white the 
only thing required of them would be 
the selection of the kind of work they 
would be “happiest in doing.” 

Our work has to do not only with the 
child but with parents as well. In fact, 
it is becoming more and more the work 
of the vocational teacher or director to 
convince the parents that conditions 
are gradually changing, and the oppor- 
tunities denied them to follow such oc- 
cupations as they felt they could best 
perform will not be denied to their 
children. Our school counselor is in 
reality a parent counselor. She finds it 
more difficult to convince the parents 
that the best interest of the child lies in 
remaining in school than she does in 
persuading the child to continue its 
school work. These parents see life as 
it is forced upon them. They are not 
without ambition for their children; 
many are making great personal sacri- 
fice for them; but before them rises the 
spectre of prejudice and they fre- 
quently ask: “‘Why should I send my 
boy or girl to school when the only hope 
he has for a livelihood is to take a job 
which requires practically no educa- 
tion?” They point to the ‘Help 
Wanted” advertisements in the paper: 
“Boy, white, wanted in architect’s 
office. Highschool graduate. Ad- 
vancement assured.’’ Another: “Boy 
with two years high school training 
wanted in real estate office to learn 
business.’”’ Another: “Boy wanted in 
machine shop. Good Pay. Oppor- 
tunity to learn trade.’”’ Then comes 
this: “Colored boy wanted in ladies’ 
tailoring establishment to carry pack- 
ages. Must be over sixteen and of 
good appearance. Wages $7 a week.” 
Or: “Colored girl wanted, over 16, to 
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make herself useful in millinery store. 
Wages $6 a week.’’ These are some of 
the things which the colored vocational 
counselor has to meet, and very often 
her stock of arguments is overwhelmed 
by the accumulation of facts presented 
by parents out of their own experiences. 
Notwithstanding these drawbacks we 
“carry on.’”’ Nothing is gained by 
quietly submitting to the maladjust- 
ment of vocational inclination for col- 
ored boys and girls. Where conditions 
of employment are unfavorable for col- 
ored people to engage in those occupa- 
tions in which ‘“‘initiative, industry, 
and leadership’”’ are essentials, we seek 
out other means of utilizing these quali- 
ties. As proof that the colored girl is 
eager for some better outlet for her 
powers than is offered in the kind of 
jobs usually open to her, more than 
ninety girls applied for admission to 
our classes for dental assistants and 
sixty applied for admission to the class 
in garment making. 

The same is true of colored boys. In 
proportion to numbers there are as 
many colored boys seeking productive 
industrial training as there are white 
boys. This is particularly true in the 
elementary grades. The unfortunate 
situation, and one which retards the 
colored boy in his vocational selection 
after reaching high school, is the limi- 
tation of opportunity for employment. 


My contact with the trade school has 
fully demonstrated this: placement 
officers find little difficulty in finding 
openings for white trade-school stu- 
dents, but they confess that the great 
problem of the colored boy in the 
trade school is to find a job after finish- 
ing his training. 

Here again the Armstrong Associa- 
tion must undertake a task seldom re- 
quired of other organizations. Not 
only must we try to show colored youth 
that limitation of the full use of his 
powers is being overcome by industrial 
necessity, but that employers have to 
be reached and the adaptability of col- 
ored people for full industrial utiliza- 
tion must be interpreted. 

The foregoing may appear to the 
casual reader as very different from the 
generally accepted interpretation of 
vocational guidance. Perhaps it is. 
But it is, to my mind, an interpretation 
of the unfortunate situation in which 
colored people are placed and I am sure 
that those who are striving to make of 
vocational guidance the kind of thing 
which will benefit the whole people 
must want to know something of that 
minority group who are not as yet the 
full beneficiaries of the years of thought 
and planning which have been ex- 
pended in shaping a program of voca- 
tional guidance. 


THE RELATION OF SCHOOL COUNSELING OR VISITING 
TEACHING TO VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Anna B. Pratr 
Director, White-Williams Foundation 


The White-Williams Foundation be- 
gan its work in the public schools in 
1917 from the angle of vocational guid- 
ance, although even at that time it was 
recognized that the greater part of the 
counseling of children under sixteen 


years would have to be in the nature of 
social and educational counseling 
rather than vocational. 

Their first contact was in the Bu- 
reau of Compulsory Education with 
the children who came for working 
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certificates. Many of these children 
were leaving school simply because 
they disliked it, and it was often a dis- 
like that had so slight a cause that it 
might have been removed quickly by 
someone who understood. In the de- 
partmentalized classes teachers have 
such short contact with the children 
that they have little opportunity to 
discover their difficulties. For this rea- 
son, in the fall of 1917, a counselor went 
into a school with grades from the fifth 
through the eighth. She interviewed 
and visited routinely each girl in the 
eighth grade, while she tried to help 
problem children referred by the teach- 
ers from the earlier grades. Very soon 
the counselor found that so much of 
her time was consumed by routine 
visiting that she could not give proper 
attention to the children who most 
needed her service. Sometimes because 
they were at the end of her list she did 
not even discover these children until 
so late in the term that nothing could 
be done. At the end of two years Dr. 
Morris Viteles of the University of 
Pennsylvania was asked to evaluate the 
work with the eighth grade children. 
After a careful study of 245 records he 
agreed with the counselor that even 
with the children who presented no be- 
havior problems, more intensive study 
was necessary to determine the char- 
acteristics and interests of the children 
before helping them to make plans for 
the future. Dr. Viteles therefore ad- 
vised that counseling be begun in the 
earlier grades. The counselor had 
found in the fifth grade the largest 
number of truants and backward chil- 
dren, indicating that the causes for such 
failures lay before that grade. It was 
decided to go back to a primary school 
and try to adjust the problems of the 
little children by bringing the united 
action of home and school to bear upon 
them. Since this very careful work was 


needed for each unadjusted child, the 
Foundation saw that the problem of 
guidance in a large school system was 
so big that no private agency could 
meet its demands. To do the work ef- 
fectively each school needed a coun- 
selor. This would mean the organiza- 
tion of the work and its financing by 
the schools themselves. 

Although as early as 1915, before the 
White-Williams began its work, leaders 
of the school group had shown their ap- 
preciation of the need of both social and 
vocational guidance by advising that 
social workers help in the Bureau of 
Compulsory Education and by secur- 
ing the authorization of the Board of 
Public Education for a Junior Employ- 
ment Service, the Board had not been 
able to supply social workers or an 
adequate staff and equipment for the 
Junior Employment Service. In regard 
to vocational guidance work, beginning 
October, 1919, the White-Williams lent 
its assistance to the Bureau of Compul- 
sory Education by making itself re- 
sponsible for the salaries of five workers 
in the Junior Employment Service. 
This assistance was continued until 
June, 1925, by which time the Board of 
Public Education had made ample 
provision for this activity. 

Since there was no organization 
equipped to carry out a complete pro- 
gram of social and educational guid- 
ance in the schools, and since much 
pioneer work had to be done in the 
study of intake, of procedure, of rela- 
tionship to the schools, to the homes, 
to other social agencies, etc., the Foun- 
dation decided to make no attempt to 
cover the problems of the children of 
Philadelphia but to select one school of 
a kind in which to do social and educa- 
tional counseling, through those who 
were qualified by teaching and social 
case work experience to evaluate their 
work, as well as to give the most ade- 
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quate counseling to children of all ages 
and nationalities from the primary 
school through the high school. This 
counseling means the adjustment of 
children who present behavior prob- 
lems, those who are failing in their 
school work, or those who show evi- 
dence of improper home conditions. 
In several of the senior and junior high 
schools vocational guidance had been 
organized so that the school counselor 
touches vocational guidance only as it 
occurs in the course of social and edu- 
cational counseling. If the child has to 
leave school he is referred with a record 
of his social and educational behavior 
to the vocational counselor in the 
school, or to the Junior Employment 
Service for definite occupational guid- 
ance and placement. In the grade 
schools the counselors have inspired the 
teachers to ask letters from the sixth- 
grade children telling something of their 
future plans, and they have helped the 
teachers to prepare a more definite 
questionnaire for the eighth-grade chil- 
dren, who might more legitimately be 
thinking of work. When in a letter or 
in answer to a questionnaire a child 
indicates some problem in his life that 
affects his adjustiment or future work, 
the counselor talks to him and visits 
the home. In one junior high school 
and in one of the grade schools, the 
counselors interview each child who 
asks for a working certificate before 
graduation, believing that there is 
always a problem connected with such 
a request. In some instances these 
can be discovered and solved, but 
in others the unadjustment is of too 
long standing to remedy in the short 
contact before the child leaves school, 
and he is referred to the Junior Em- 
ployment Service for placement. Some- 
times the problem is a financial one. 
Very early in the history of the Foun- 


dation’s work the counselors found 
children of good ability who were eager 
for further education, which it was im- 
possible to secure because of the death 
or illness of the breadwinner. To some 
of these the Foundation has offered 
scholarships, to supplement the wages 
which the children earn after school 
and on Saturdays. To others who are 
not physically strong enough to work 
and attend school, the Foundation has 
given from $5 to $8 weekly to take the 
place of the earnings which would have 
been theirs if they had gone to work. 
Today, when high school training is a 
prerequisite of so many occupations, as 
well as of college training, scholarships 
seem to be a necessary part of guidance 
if one wants to give the boy or girl an 
opportunity commensurate with his 
ability. 

In this brief sketch the attempt has 
been to show how closely interwoven 
social and vocational counseling are in 
the upper grades. Ideally, perhaps, one 
person should do it all, but in this day 
of specialization it takes too long to se- 
cure the training for both forms of 
counseling, to say nothing of keeping 
in touch with the new knowledge that 
is constantly being developed in both 
fields. In the ever changing industrial 
field, one must give time to frequent 
visits to industries and to talks with in- 
dustrial leaders. The new develop- 
ment of psychiatry, which is so modify- 
ing social case-work, is a study which 
might take all a counselor’s time out- 
side of his job. For this reason the 
Foundation has worked out a state- 
ment of the duties of the school coun- 
selor and the vocational counselor re- 
spectively, drawn up on the basis of the 
training which each should have. It is 
here submitted for the consideration of 
readers of The Vocational Guidance 
Magazine: 
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HieH AND Junior Hicu ScHoois 
Departments of 


I 


Educational and Vucational Informa- 
tion and Counseling 


Vocational Counseling by a teacher, 
preferably the teacher of civics, who 
has some understanding of child psy- 
chology and who has made a study of 
occupations. 


He conducts classes in vocational and 
occupational information; 

distributes vocational information to 
teachers of English and others who can 
incorporate it in their work; 

uses in the guidance of the children 
questionnaires to be followed up 
throughout the courses by individual 
advice, to help the children to 


1. plan further education, 

2. select the business or industry 
adapted to children if they are 
obliged to go to work; 


refers problem children through the 
principal to the Department of Adjust- 
ment; 

refers students who are going to work, 
with all data about them, to a Junior 
Employment Service, which should be 
a city-wide bureau organized in dis- 
tricts with a central clearing house. 
Workers from this department address 
the students in the schools on occupa- 
tions and keep the counselors in touch 
with business and industry through 
personal interviews and studies. 


II 
Counseling for the Unadjusted Child 


Individual counseling by a teacher who 
has had training in social case work. 
This counseling is based upon the 
study of the child in his school, home, 
and community relationships, for those 


dropping out of school, 

failing in work, 

unadjusted in behavior, 

having adverse home conditions, 
needing scholarships. 


oR > G9 Bo 


Children to be referred to this depart- 
ment through principal from teachers 
and other departments. 


If the child cannot be kept in school, he 
is referred, with information about his 
personal characteristics and home and 
school record, to Department I for vo- 
cational guidance. 


The above divisions are made on a 
basis of the training needed for the 
work. The activities often overlap, but 
the training essential for I is in the 
problems of business, industry, and 
employment, with a knowledge of what 
is implied by social case work, while the 
training essential for II is that of social 
case work, which includes a working 
knowledge of the psychology of human 
behavior, industrial conditions, and 
employment problems. Training and 
experience in teaching are understood 
as a background in both departments. 

Vocational guidance hardly enters 
into problems of the primary grades, 
although the transfer to a special class 
may determine future vocational guid- 
ance. It is gradually becoming clear, 
however, that it is in these early grades 
that the foundation of all future voca- 
tional guidance is laid. The child, 
sometimes very bright, who because of 
a language difficulty or some emotional 
upset fails and so develops a dislike of 
school, is the one who will become a 
problem which the vocational counselor 
cannot solve. In the primary school of 
only 250 pupils, where the Foundation 
has worked since the fall of 1919, the 
counselor deals each month with from 
27 per cent to 44 per cent of the chil- 
dren. She has found what Dr. Helen T. 
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Woolley discovered in her work in Cin- 
cinnati, that the problems with which 
the school has to deal almost always 
begin in the home, and Dr. Woolley 
would now urge, after her work with 
pre-school age children, that these 
problems be discovered and an attempt 
made to solve them as soon as an en- 
trance is given to the home by the 
child’s starting school. Psychiatry is 
demonstrating to-day the great impor- 
tance of these first years of a child’s life, 
and has shown how difficult it may be 
to change habits after six years of anti- 
social behavior. On the other hand, the 
first visit to the home may discover the 
cause of the difficulty and compara- 
tively simple effort may clear it away. 

Peter and his younger brother were 
unruly in school and sometimes insult- 
ing to their teachers. Nothing that the 
school could do seemed to make any 
difference. The counselor to whom the 
children were referred found a neat 
home, and the mother wholesome-look- 
ing and kindly. She spoke English 
brokenly and became excited when the 
school was mentioned. Many times 
she had received notes that the chil- 
dren’s teeth, tonsils, eyes, etc., needed 
attention. What did the school mean 
by interfering with such things? In the 
old country where they lived there was 
no doctor or nurse and she herself had 
taken care of the sick. She knew more 
about her children’s needs than the 
doctor, and she told the children so. 
The counselor spent nearly two hours 
carefully explaining what it all was 
about; how these things might not 
bother the children just now, but what 
it would mean in the future and how 
working papers would not be given un- 
less the difficulties were remedied. She 
won the mother before she left and the 
change in the home attitude was im- 
mediately reflected in the children’s 
behavior in school. 


It is this codrdinating of the work of 
all the officials in the school that is one 
of the principal functions of the school 
counselor, or visiting teacher, as she is 
called in other cities. She has been a 
teacher, so she understands their prob- 
lems; she has an office in the school, so 
she becomes identified with it and 
knows the problems of the school and 
neighborhood. When a child is referred 
to her she not only becomes acquainted 
with him but learns to know him from 
the angles of the principal, the teacher, 
the attendance officer, the vocational 
counselor, the physician, the nurse, the 
psychologist, and when necessary the 
psychiatrist, in addition to her study of 
the home and the community. She 
brings together these pictures of the 
child into a composite picture which 
may give any one of these officials a 
better understanding for his treatment 
of the child, and she codperates in 
carrying on this treatment. In this way 
the school counselor may be of great 
service to the vocational counselor. 
With the older children the duties of 
these two officials may sometimes seem 
to overlap, but experience has demon- 
strated that both are needed in junior 
and senior high schools, while in the 
grade school, if there is codéperation 
with the teachers and the Junior Em- 
ployment Service for vocational coun- 
seling, it is possible for the school coun- 
selor to do the work alone. 


Again let me compliment the Editor 
on the content and scope of the maga- 
zine. The articles by Professor Inglis 
and Dr. Lee are definitely outstand- 
ing. — W. E. Warner, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Industrial Education, The 
Ohio State University. 
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THE PSYCHIATRIC ELEMENT IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Ratpu P. Trurrt, M.D. 
Director, Division on Prevention of Delinquency, 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene 


(Paper given at Schoolmen’s Week, Vocational Guidance Section, March, 1925) 


From a psychiatric point of view the 
problems of vocational guidance are as 
difficult as any we have to meet in at- 
tempting to adjust the child. Quite 
aside from the individual situation each 
youngster presents, we are confronted 
with external obstacles in general social 
conditions. Few school systems have 
as yet adequately developed the special 
classes, free curriculum, vocational 
courses, and facilities for guidance 
throughout the child’s school career 
which we all recognize as necessary to 
practical handling of the cases which 
fall to the lot of the vocational coun- 
selor. Industry, as it is at present or- 
ganized, generally lacks insight and 
interest in developing the potentialities 
of the young workers and for the most 
part offers us only blind-alley jobs into 
which we can fit the novice. In addi- 
tion, clinical resources for the deter- 
mination of mental capacity and tem- 
peramental fitness are so meagre as to 
limit radically the vocational coun- 
selor’s use of them even in cases that 
baffle her. In short, we have to recog- 
nize, in stressing the necessity for bet- 
ter individual diagnosis, that the chief 
value of such diagnosis may for some 
time have to be its insistence on the 
fact that under present conditions we 
are unable to work out treatment along 
the lines indicated by study of the 
child. 

The psychiatric issues in the case- 
work aspects of vocational guidance 
loom large. For one thing, we are deal- 
ing with adolescents and with the in- 


\ stability characteristic of them during 


this transition period. Formerly ado- 
lescence was thought to extend from 
the twelfth to about the sixteenth year 
and was considered in terms of the suc- 
cessful establishment of certain physio- 
logical functions. However, we have 
since come to realize that the chief issue 
the adolescent faces is that of adapting 
himself to social and emotional de- 


‘mands much more complex than those 


of the purely physical sort. We have 
also had to admit that many individ- 
uals do not emerge from adolescence 
until the middle twenties, that in fact 
some never really outgrow adolescent 
trends and reactions. This means that 
the scope of vocational guidance may 
have to be greatly extended. 
Observation of the average adoles- 
cent reveals instabilities which are 
more or less inevitable, whatever his 
personality of make-up, his intellectual 
status, and his social background may 
be. The child undergoes certain phy- 
sical changes which affect his whole 
personality and the attitude of other 
people toward him. Much more is ex- 
pected of him and he is supposed to as- 


“sume responsibilities in accordance 


with his adult physique and the neces- 
sity, of leading an independent eco- 
nomic existence. As a matter of fact, 
the individual has a disturbing new 
sense of his own age, his own individ- 
uality, his complete difference from 
the adults about him. He makes 
floundering attempts to find himself by 
breaking away from home domination. 
He resents his infantile dependence on 
his parents and struggles between his 
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resentment of this dependence and his 
grandiose conception of his right to do 
what he pleases. He must find expres- 
sion for impulses and strivings which 
he does not himself understand and 
which he cannot evaluate. At this time 
he has flights of ideas and transitory 
ambitions, the harder for him to cope 
with because they frequently do not 
meet with adult sympathy and under- 
standing. He is exceptionally sensitive 
to his group, often finds it difficult to 
hold his own with them, and is inclined 
to prefer their standards to those of the 
adults whom he is expected to satisfy. 

This is the period when he has to 
choose a vocation. 

The réle of the parents in the ado- 
lescent’s choice seriofisly complicates 
the problem. The average parent, dis- 
trusting the judgment of the child, feels 
the choice of a vocation is his business 
and is likely to impose his adult preju- 
dices and ambitions on the youngster. 
As an instance of this, a very intelligent 
mother, disappointed by her husband’s 
financial failure and inability to recover 
his lost status, unconsciously prodded 
her two boys educationally and socially 
in her effort to establish the family 
superiority. She was determined that 


pressed this as much as she could in her 
fear that he might become a manual 
worker. The result was that the child 
day-dreamed about inventions, lost in- 
terest in school, and in spite of his su- 
perior intelligence and healthy person- 
ality, was failing in his studies. The 
older son accepted the mother’s ambi- 
tions for him, remaining up late at 
night grinding away at his lessons, and 
developed a tendency to seclusiveness 
with an accompanying sensitiveness at 
his inability to meet other fellows on 
their own level. He was not regarded 
as a problem by the mother since he 
fell in with her ideals. 

Quite a different example of the diffi- 
culty a parent may create is the case of 
a seventeen-year-old boy whose father, 
as lord and master of the family, at- 
tempted to force on his three sons his 
own trade of carpentry. The oldest boy 
submitted with a great deal of secret 
bitterness but one, taking his pattern 
from his contemporaries, naturally 
wanted a white-collar job. Resenting 
his father’s tyranny, he refused, after 
he was compelled to leave school, to 
adjust to any of the jobs his father se- 
cured for him. The boy felt that his 
father’s standards were old-country 
ones, rebelled against his dictation as 
arbitrary and irrelevant, and, in the 
resultant conflict, flatly declined to de- 
velop his exceptional mechanical abil- 
ity. The deadlock established by the 
boy’s emotional resistance and his 
father’s uncompromising attitude had 
to be indirectly relieved before he 
would settle down with any satisfac- 
tion to a job exercising his special 
ability. 

One of the common factors in a 
child’s own choice of a vocation is an in- 


they both should be successful profes-  fantile imitation, which may be con- 
sional men and was worried because 
the younger boy showed marked me- 
chanical ability and interest. She re- 


scious or unconscious, of the adult by 
whom he happens to be most in- 
fluenced. In childhood this may be 
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the corner policeman or the garbage 
collector. Later he may tend to follow 
the line of least resistance in wanting to 
enter the father’s trade or profession. 
The adolescent's capacity for hero wor- 
ship makes him particularly susceptible 
to the example of admired adults in the 
family, school, or community, and he is 
predisposed to model himself voca- 
tionally after some personality to 
whom he is attracted, whether or not 
he has any aptitude for the work he is 
aiming at. Group imitation also oper- 
ates as a factor in the child’s choice. 
Those of us who have gone through col- 
lege know that even at this late period 
we were decidedly influenced by some 
fad that overtook us as a group, such as 
social work, teaching, publishing, or 
writing advertising. This mechanism 
is not a serious one except when it re- 
mains unconscious and comes into con- 
flict with the individual’s personality 
and intellectual qualifications. 

One of the determining influences in 
the selection of a vocation is, and 
should be, the need of compensating 


for inferiorities. Most of the effort to 


compensate is emotionally conditioned 
and is not directed by any clear insight 
into the essential nature of the weak- 
ness. Take the case of nineteen-year- 
old Annabel who was described by the 
psychiatrist as “‘a singularly unattrac- 
tive girl, tall, stoop-shouldered, awk- 
ward in movement, with a long un- 
gainly neck, a small mouth with large 
thick lips, thin straggly hair, and large 
glasses perched on a small tilted nose, 
which is very broad at the nostrils.”’ 
When Annabel was six she associated 
with a group of youngsters secretly in- 
terested in sex-play, and for several 
years afterwards she was noted in school 
for her demonstrative attachment to 
boys. Probably because of her physical 
ugliness her overtures were not kindly 
received. A little later she discovered 
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the Bible and decided that her life must 
be strictly regulated by its teaching. 
When she was referred to the clinic she 
had already taken refuge in a modest, 
self-righteous, and belligerent pursuit of 
virtue. She realized that she was hope- 
lessly plain and saw no use in any frivo- 
lous effort to be personally attractive. 
She had renounced all desire for ordi- 
nary social pleasures and adopted a 
blunt, censorious manner that in- 
creased her social isolation. She deter- 
mined to give her life to religion and 
refused to go to college because there 
the teaching of the theories of evolution 
made for ungodliness. No doubt her 
resistance was reinforced by a sense of 
guilt about her earlier sex activities. In 
this case the treatment attack was di- 
rected toward the relief of her sense of 
sin. She was encouraged to an interest 
in her personal appearance and to a 
comprehension of the gentler emotional 
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values of religion, with the result that 
she was willing to accept the educa- 
tional opportunities for which her su- 
perior intelligence qualified her. 

If we analyze the motives actuating 
our own choice of a vocation, we can 
usually find evidence of compensatory 
mechanisms. For instance, many girls 
of the shut-in type go into social work 
because they are curious and at a loss 
about people and life in general. This 
desire for orientation is often a healthy 
motive. Much of our professional sym- 
pathy for the maladjusted springs from 
our own semi-conscious feeling that we 
personally are misunderstood and are 
not getting a fair deal. The success of 
a compensatory choice depends very 
largely on whether the experience fur- 
nished by the vocation tends to bring 
out in the individual that part of his 


» personality which is functionally im- 


mature. If the strain of meeting a vo- 





- 


cational situation demanding the exer- 
cise of undeveloped abilities is too 
great, the compensation breaks down, 
but if the individual has insight into his 
mechanisms and can rise to the oc- 
casion, the adjustment should be a 
good one. The essential feature of a 
good compensation, or sublimation, is 
self-knowledge. 

The child’s attitude toward author- 
ity is another determinant not only of 
his choice of vocation but of his success 
in it. We have an example of this in a 
boy who was referred to the clinic be- 
cause he was running wild. His mother 
had years before divorced her husband 
and was deeply concerned because she 
detected in Gerald resemblances to his 
immoral father. She had devoted her- 
self to her son, went to work in order to 
gratify his every whim, and was slav- 
ing for money to give him a musical 
career. Actually the boy had no musi- 
cal ability whatever and in psychologi- 
cal tests secured the lowest possible 
score. It was obvious that his miscon- 
duct sprang from an unconscious re- 
bellion against the mother, that her 
habit of comparing Gerald to his father 
in moments of discouragement had 
made the boy identify himself with his 
father both in his conduct and in his 
choice of the father’s musical vocation, 
and that he would have to be freed 
both from the mother’s dependence and 
his pathological identification with his 
father before he could make a sensible 
vocational choice. 

The child who has been subjected to 
the authority of over-protective or 
domineering parents may find it im- 
possible to accept orders from an em- 
ployer, or, on the other hand, may try 
to satisfy his own sense of inferiority by 
seeking power over others. This diffi- 
culty frequently accounts for the in- 
dividual’s inability to hold a job and 
may handicap him through life. 
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From the psychiatric standpoint, a 
prime essential in vocational guidance 
is a study of the individual’s social 
background, personality make-up, and 


. intellectual capacity, if he is to be 


guided to a vocation which will square 
not only with his abilities, but with his 
fundamental emotional needs. Psy- 
chological tests eliminate certain dan- 
gers of misdirection, as in the case of a 
sixteen-year-old boy who was referred 


for vocational advice. He was a pre- - 


sentable youth with a gift for conversa- 


tion and an engaging friendliness of ~ 


manner. He had been privately tu- 
tored and allowed to devote himself to 
the study of the history of art. This he 
could discuss very glibly. The clinic’s 
examination revealed an I. Q. of 74 and 
no appreciation on the part of the boy 
that he was mentally handicapped for 
a college career. His relatives realized 
that he could not keep up with other 


boys, but thought that his special abili- 
ties might qualify him for a position as 
curator in an art museum. This is per- 
haps an extreme case, but it indicates 
the necessity not only for a study of the 
child but for tactful adjustment of him 
and his family to his mental limitations 
and the kind of work to which he might 
be adapted. 

The child has to be adjusted accord- 
ing to his physical and intellectual 
capacity, but these latter are more 
easily estimated than the emotional 
factors which ordinarily determine his 
adjustment. He may have superior in- 
telligence but suffer so from a sense of 
inadequacy that he cannot put it to 
good use. The problem then becomes 
one of detecting the reason for his ti- 
midity, inability to take responsibility, 
lack of concentration, sensitiveness to 
criticism, tendency to feel abused or 
discriminated against, etc. These 
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symptoms can usually be traced back 
to defective home training, unhappy 
situations between the parents, mis- 
adventures in school adjustment, and 
other experiences which the child is un- 
able to see objectively and to which he 
is still reacting. 

Socially speaking the problem is one 
of determining what the child really is, 
of getting him to face his situation 
without pain or discouragement, and 
of persuading his family to allow him 
healthy self-expression. Much of the 
work would devolve upon the voca- 
tional counselor as a case worker in a 
field whose potentialities are still not 
generally realized. The development of 
vocational guidance is largely contin- 
gent upon the growth in the schools of 
a more elastic curriculum which will 
give free play to the child’s native abili- 
ties and permit him and his teachers to 





test out his vocational aptitudes. The 
psychological sciences are not yet so 
well developed as to enable us to pre- 
dict with any certainty just what the 
child is fitted for and to some extent the 
school will have to furnish facilities for 
experiment in this field. In the indus- 
trial field we need more work in job 
analysis and a better knowledge of the 
opportunities in the trades and the pro- 
fessions which might be opened to 
young workers. Industry itself needs to 
be socialized and convinced of the eco- 
nomic values of adjustments to the in- 
dividual’s human needs. All of this en- 
tails gradual but far-reaching changes 
in our whole social structure, changes 
which can be brought about only 
through the introduction of a mental- 
hygiene viewpoint and a frank facing 
of the intricate problems with which 
vocational guidance is confronted. 
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Tus issue of The Vocational Guidance 
Magazine gives a comprehensive and 
very carefully prepared account or the 
work of vocational guidance in the pub- 
lic schools and other institutions of 
Philadelphia. This city was one of the 
first to respond to the vocational guid- 
ance movement. We should be glad to 
include a sketch of the workers in Phil- 
adelphia from James 8S. Hiatt, who was 
the first to attract public attention, 
down to the contributors of the present 
articles; but time and space forbid. It 
has even become necessary, to do jus- 
tice to the Philadelphia material, to 
omit from this issue some of the usual 
departments. 

The late James 8. Hiatt, who was 
the first Treasurer of the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association and 
Secretary of the Public School Associ- 
ation of Philadelphia, published a 
pamphlet, “An Introduction to Voca- 
tional Guidance,” in or about the year 
1912, from which the following extracts 
are drawn as indicating the beginning 
and spirit of vocational guidance in 


Philadelphia: 


Vocational Guidance is that new educa- 
tional force which attempts to bridge the 
gap between the school and the proper life 
work of the child. Of course, the idea of 
careful guidance of boys and girls into the 
occupation best fitted for them is as old as 
industry itself. Wise parents, conscientious 
teachers and far-seeing employers have al- 
ways as individuals tried to aid the youth 
with whom they came in contact in a wise 
choice of their life work. But boys still 
drop into the nearest job and girls still seek 
that occupation which will pay the highest 


immediate wage, regardless of wholesome 
surroundings or future prospects. 

The new feature in Vocational Guidance 
is the attempt to combine the efforts of 
those who have been individually interested 
into a broad and effective force and to con- 
nect the work of guidance directly with the 
schools, so that the boy may have an oppor- 
tunity for further training after his choice 
of an occupation has been made. . . . 

Too long have the schools considered that 
a boy at his 14th birthday changes miracu- 
lously into an adult, able to meet the forces 
of the world and to hew out for himself in- 
dustrial success. At least, we have done 
little or nothing to aid that army of boys 
and girls who, 2,000 strong each month, 
take out their working papers and disap- 
pear. Up to this age the school spends vast 
amounts of time and money in educating 
and protecting the child, but once let him 
turn 14 and demand his working papers, 
and the school forgets that he exists. Left 
to himself, the average boy of this age will 
study neither his own limitations nor those 
of the chance job which he may secure. He 
must be taught the meaning of a vocation. 
The elements which enter into a wise choice 
of occupation must be placed before him. 
The task of the school is not complete until 
the boy is taught to know himself and to 
understand the conditions of a successful 
life career. 

There are two theories of education. The 
first is to follow the bent of the child; to de- 
velop the best that is in him to its fullest ex- 
tent. The second is to find what the child 
lacks, and develop that in him until he be- 
comes a well-rounded man. No matter 
which of these you believe, the fact is in- 
controvertible that the boy will do best and 
the man will be happiest in the trade or pro- 
fession where his aptitude lies. Vocational 
Guidance helps the boy to choose his life 
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work along the lines of his aptitudes, his 
desires, his capabilities; but it aims as well 
to have him continue his education in order 
to fill out the weaker points so that he may 
become a complete man, master of his job 
and not led by it. . . . 

In this great forward movement Phila- 
delphia is not to be behind. It was here 
that the first manual training schools in 
America were established. It was here that 
the first public trade school was developed 
as an organized part of the school system. 
The leaders among educators and business 
men realize the need for a closer connection 
between the training of our boys and girls 
and their future life work. 


WELCOME, COLORADO! 


There has recently been organized, and 
accepted into membership by vote of 
the Trustees of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, the Colorado 
Vocational Guidance Association, at 
the University of Colorado. Our con- 
gratulations and best wishes are here- 
with extended to Professor L. Thomas 
Hopkins, of the College of Education, 
organizer and first president of the 
association, and to its forty-five charter 
members. 





THE PRINCIPLES OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


AS FORMULATED AND ADOPTED IN 1924 BY THE 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


The principles of guidance as herein presented are treated from the standpoint of the teacher, 
school administrator, vocational counselor, parent, social, civic, and religious worker, and 
personnel worker in employment. Upon these workers, according to their opportunity, 
must rest the responsibility of vocational guidance. 


The major divisions of this statement of Principles are: 


I. A Derririon or TERMS 


II. Tae NEED ror VocATIONAL GUIDANCE 


III. THe Arms or VocATIONAL GUIDANCE 


IV. THe Content or VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE 
V. MeErHops IN VocATIONAL COUNSELING 
VI. THe ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
VII. Tae EquipMENT AND TRAINING OF VOCATIONAL COUNSELORS 


VIII. ConcLusions 


IX. Tse OUTLOOK IN THE FIELD oF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


PRICE, AT COST OF PRINTING, 5 CENTS A COPY, $4.50 A HUNDRED POSTPAID 


THE BUREAU OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


GrapDUATE Scuoot or Epucation, Harvarp University, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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DO YOU KNOW A BOY 


who would appreciate a magazine that a prominent Boston 
publisher called “more than a magazine”? 


GIVE THAT BOY 


THE OPEN ROAD 


the lowest-priced high-grade boys’ magazine in the United 
States. It is full of sports, outdoor life, and adventure. Con- 
tains a strong vocational appeal. Special articles on various 
professions and lines of business, written by experts. Helps 
the boy to solve the big problem of “What Shall I Be ?”’ 


$1.50 PER YEAR 


SEND YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE TORBELL COMPANY, 248 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Industrial Psychology 


Bringing to the average reader authentic information and discoveries 
on the human element in modern industry this new periodical is 
meeting with an enthusiastic reception. Enthusiastic both by con- 
tributors and subscribers. 
An industrial and a psychological editor pass upon each paper. 
The editorial board, as the contents, is international in scope. 
Special issues on The New Immigration, Woman and Industry, 


Industrial Education, Industrial Representation, The Eight Hour 


Day, Fatigue Elimination, Vocational Selection. 
Published the first of each month, beginning January, 1926. 


Subscriptions and Editorial Communications to 
INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY, Hamilton, New York, U.S.A. 


Subscriptions $5.00 per year in the United States and Mexico, 
$5.50 in Canada, and $6.00 in other countries in the Postal Union. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 

Of The Vocational Guidance Magazine, published monthly, October to May (inclusive) at Boston, Mass., for 

October 1, 1925, State of Massachusetts, County of Middlesex (ss) 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared Frederick J. Allen, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of The Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Cambridge, Mass.; 

Editor, Frederick J. Allen, 1 Lawrence Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

2. That the owner is: (If the publication is owned by an individual his name and address, or if owned by more 
than one individual the name and address of each, should be given below; if the publication is owned by a corpora- 
tion the name of the corporation and the names and addresses of the stockholders owning one per cent or more of 
the total amount of stock should be given.) The Graduate School of Education of Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass., Henry W. Holmes, Dean; John M. Brewer, Director, Bureau of Vocational Guidance; Miriam F. Carpen- 
ter, Registrar. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding one per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 

There are no known bondholders, mortgages, and other security holders. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholder and security holder as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or 
in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumi~ 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

Frepericx J. ALLEN. 
(Signature of Editor.) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 15th day of October, 1925, 
[Seal] Geo. F. T. Brooks, 
(My commission expires April 12, 1929.) 
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NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


A Federation of Branch Organizations 
An Organization Concerned with Educational and Vocational Guidance 
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